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The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child, 
Though day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 
The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 
And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves, 
The quail come back to the clover, 
The swallow back to the eaves; 
The robin will wear on his bosom 
The vest that is bright and new, 
And the liveliest way-side blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 


The leaves to-day are whirling, 
The brooks are all dry and dumb; 

But let me tell you, my darling, 
The Spring will be sure to come. 


There must be rough, cold weather, 
And winds and rain so wild; 


Not all good things together 
Come to.us here, my child! 
So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous Summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow! 
—Exchange. 


STOOPING TO CONQUER. 


The English papers have certainly a han- 
dle of offence against some one, repre- 
sented as being an American lady, who 
writes letters signed ‘‘Puss” in the London 
Truth, She is supposed to be writing 
sketches of English manners to a dear 
friend in Fifth Avenue, New York, and the 
English reader finds that American ladies 
are supposed to talk thus, when describing 
Ascot races, for instance: ‘‘The man who 
doesn’t own a drag is a disgrace to his sex, 
and the woman who doesn’t get invited on 
top of a drag is unfit for polite seciety.” 
“Bob wished his throat were a mile long 
when lunch-time arrived.” ‘‘The drags, 
Ella, luach on top of themselves.” ‘I 
wasn’t gotten up tremendously.” ‘Next 
year we've decided to take a house near 
Ascot for race week, and then, says Bob, 
we'll make Rome howl.” If these are fair 
samples of the letter in question, the Lon- 
don journals are quite right in saying that 
“this kind of burlesque is not calculated to 
heal the social differences of opinion as to 
habits and manners which always crop up 
between American and English women. 

Probably they are not fair samples, since 
critics usually select extreme specimens. 
Nor do we know who this ‘‘American lady” 
is, nor how long she has been in England. 
It is rare to find such a lady who does not 
bring back from the mother-country more 
slang than she carried with her. But even 
granting that such talk is offensive any- 
where, the question occurs ‘‘Whose fault is 
it?” and this naturally suggests a moral as 
to the dangers of all literary women, and 
especially those who attempt journalism, in 
this country. 

I knew a young lady who used to write 
letters from Newport to Boston and New 
York newspapers, some ten years ago, and 
she once told me that one of the main rules 
laid down for her by one of her chiefs was 
this, “‘Be as wicked as you dare.” Accord- 
ingly she wrote a letter about the gambling- 
houses hereabouts, an information gained, 
happily for herself, at second hand. In gen- 
eral, she tried to deal with perilous subjects, 
and as she fortunately did not dare or desire 
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to be personally wicked, she was excelled in 
that direction, by those who dared. I saw, 
not long ago, a letter of similar tendency, 
from a city editor toa young writer whom 
he had never seen, but knew to be an inex- 
perienced girl. He exhorted her, in the 
most good-natured way, to ‘‘lay aside scru- 
ples,” to become dashing, audacious, per- 
sonal, piquant, at all hazard. ‘Nothing 
else succeeds,” he said, ‘‘in these times.” 
He is a man of excellent character I believe, 
but this was his advice. 

It happened that, in this case, the person 
advised was possessed of such invincible 
modesty that for her to attempt the ‘‘fast”’ 
style would have seemed like Diana’s under- 
taking to drive tandem or learn the veloci- 
pede. Girls of more impulsive temperament 
might easily follow such advice, and rue it 
all the rest of their lives. To say nothing 
of the effect on personal dignity and refine- 
ment, such advice must lead to literary fail- 
ure at last. Audacity, impertinence, unscru- 
pulousness help cheap successes, but bar 
real triumphs. These habits soon set a lim- 
it to the most promising career, and write 
upon it, ‘‘Thus far and no farther.” Noth- 
ing so hurts the just influence of women in 
American literature, even in journalism, as 
the widely-spread impression that their wit 
and vivacity are apt to be out of all propor- 
tion to their real sense and knowledge. The 
public is satiated with brilliant personalities, 
with what Saxe Holm calls ‘‘ceaseless chat- 
ter.” We inexpressibly need more women 
who write as our absent friend, Mrs. Edaah 
Cheney,always writes—with unfailing clear- 
ness, sense, point and thoroughness, but 
without the perpetual sputter of fireworks. 

The temptation to stoop to conquer is so 
strong that the lower ranks of literature 
and journalism will always be kept full; and 
those who advise the stooping have no right 
to complain if the advice is taken. But 
there is no need of such counsel. ‘‘There 
never was a good tongue” said old Fuller, 
“that wanted ears to hear it;” and the best 
literary successes come at last, even if after 
long waiting, to those who really have some- 
thing to say and who say it well. 

T. W. H. 
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HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


The results of the Harvard examinations 
for women, conducted in New York last 
June, have just been reported by the exam- 
iners to the local committee. As the so- 
called’ advanced examination is only open 
to those who have previously passed the pre- 
liminary examination, the latter alone could 
be held in this, the first year of the New 
York examinations. Further, it might be 
taken as a whole, or divided between two 
years, at the option of the candidate. Three 
out of the eighteen young women who pre- 
sented themselves took the preliminary ex- 
amination as a whole, and two of these pass- 
ed in all the subjects; the third was defi- 
cient in two (out of nine) subjects. Of the 
remaining candidates, twelve passed in their 
(four or five) chosen subjects, and three fail- 
ed. No record is made by the university 
of the results of a partial examination unless 
a candidate has passed satisfactorily in at 
least three subjects. On the whole, this be- 
ginning must be regarded as auspicious; for 
one thing, it insures the holding of the ad- 
vanced examination next year. The exam- 
iners report that they were not struck by any 
failures or shortcomings characteristic of 
the sex, that is, such as might be expected 
of women from their defective training. 

In the hope that a larger number of can- 
didates will prepare themselves for the ex- 
aminations of June, 1878, not only in New 
York, but elsewhere, we give here the ad- 
dresses of the secretaries of the several local 
committees, from whom blank forms for 
either examination, and all necessary infor- 
mation as to fees, papers and conditions, 
can be obtained; 59 East Twenty-fifth Street, 
New York; 114 Boylston Street, Boston; 
401 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia; 372 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. The pre- 
liminary examination will cover parts of two 
weeks; the advanced examination will occu- 
py less time, proportionate to the number 
of subjects chosen. The local committees 
provide board and lodging at moderate cost, 
and will also in deserving cases lend pecu- 
niary aid. For next year the preliminary 
examinations will embrace English and 
French, with German or Latin or Greek; 
physical geography; elementary botany or 
elementary physics; arithmetic, algebra 
through quadratic equations, plane geome- 
try and history. No young woman under 
seventeen can take this as a whole, nor any 
under sixteen in part. None under eighteen 
can take the advanced examination, which 
will be in five sections (in one or more of 
which the candidate may present herself), 
namely: Languages — any two of English, 








French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek; nat- 





ural science—any two of chemistry, physics, 
botany, mineralogy, geology; mathematics 
—solid geometry, algebra, logarithms and 
plain trigonometry (required), with any one 
of analytical geometry mechanics, spherical 
trigonometry and astronomy; history—eith- 
er the history of continental Europe during 
the period of the Reformation (1517-1648), 
or English and American history (1688-1800); 
philosophy — any three of mental philoso- 
phy, moral philosophy, logic, rhetoric, polit- 
ical economy. It only remains to state that 
these examinations are designed to afford 
young women pursuing studies by them- 
selves, with more or less limited opportuni- 
ties, a test of their progress ‘‘by a strict and 
publicly recognized standard,’ identical 
with that which is applied to men for the 
same kind and amount of work. The Har- 
vard certificate, once obtained in any of the 
three degrees — ‘‘passed” ‘‘passed with dis- 
tinction,” ‘‘passed with the highest distinc- 
tion,”—may have a commercial as well as a 


moral value.—N. Y. Nation. 
ee 
CLEVELAND CITY HOSPITAL, 


Eprtrors JOURNAL:—When I first learned 
that my husband, who had come to this city 
for medical advice, had gone to a Hospital 
for treatment, I was somewhat shocked. 
My ideas of a Hospital were rather vague, 
being chiefly of large rooms and rows of 
beds, where unfortunates came to have legs 
and arms taken off, fractured skulls mend- 
ed, and the like. Three weeksin a Hospit- 
al, as amateur nurse and companion to a pri- 
vate patient, have modified and corrected my 
ideas, at least as to what ajHospital may be. 

1 find myself in a large, airy, pleasant 
room, comfortable and homelike, with front 
windows looking out on lawn and flower 
beds still brilliant with geraniums and ver- 
benas, while an east window commands a 
view of the beautiful blue waters of the 
lake. A few steps in the passage lead toa 
broad piazza, fifty-four feet in length, a de- 
lightful place for air, sunshine and exercise. 
Passing through the central hall, we reach 
another piazza of the same size fronting the 
lake and enclosed by glass, where one may 
be protected from the lake bréezes when 
too strong, and stillenjoy the fine prospect. 
There are piazzas corresponding to these on 
the second floor also, and patients are fre- 
quently carried out upon them on their 
couches for change of air and scene. The 
large rooms and many beds are not wanting, 
but there are through them all, such fine 
ventilation, such cleanliness and comfort, 
and matron and attendants are all so kind, 
cheery and efficient, diffusing | despite the 
sickness and suffering, such a genial atmos- 
phere throughout the house, that I would 
rather be a charity patient here than be ill 
in any of multitudes of well-furnished 
houses where there is inevitable noise and 
confusion, and where there are none who 
know how to care for the sick, 

This fine building was originally a Ma- 
rine Hospital, and still belongs to the Uni- 
ted States, but has been leased by an associ- 
ation who take care of Uncle Sam’s sailors 
and carry it on for general purposes for 
“‘sweet charity’s sake.” 

I give this page from my personal exper- 
ience for two reasons. First, as a merited 
tribute to the excellent management of the 
Hospital, deserving a place in your columns 
because it is and has been almost entirely 
under the control of lady-managers, and is 
therefore a monument, not only to the warm 
hearts and wise counsels of the ladies of 
Cleveland who have engaged in it, but one 
more proof of the executive ability possess- 
ed and developed in women whenever a fit- 
ting occasion presents itself. 

Again, I wouid commend to travelers 
who chance to be taken sick in a strange 
city, to be carried at once to a Hospital, 
rather than trust themselves to the tender 
mercies of boarding houses and hotel peo- 
ple. You would expect to pay well for 
private rooms and attendance, but would be 
sure of quiet, good nursing and medical at- 
tendance, a physician and remedies at hand 
in case of emergencies, and have also the sat- 
isfaction of helping a charitable institution. 

Some months ago, when I first learned 
that the Woman’s Congress would meet in 
Cleveland this fall and wished I could make 
it practicable to attend, I little dreamed of 
the chain of circumstances that would bring 
me lhere at this time burdened by grief and 
auxiety, to seek admittance within these 
hospitable Hospital doors. The prospect is 
brighter than when I came, my anxiety 
somewhat relieved. I may be able to be 
present at some of the sessions of the Con- 
gress and so renew and repeat the pleasure 
I enjoyed in Chicago three years ago. How- 
ever this may be, success to the Woman’s 
Congress, and all honor and praise to the 
beautiful city of Cleveland. 

Cleveland, O. AMANDA E. Dickinson. 








FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


The Misses Sorabjee, of India, have ar- 
rived in England to be trained as teachers, 
by arrangement of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

The Princess Dora of Istria was elected 
honorary member of the Ladies’ Peace and 
International Arbitration Society, at a re- 
cent meeting. 

A committee has lately been established 
at Florence to promote the higher education 
of women, by preparing girls for entering 
the University classes, 

Miss Anna Dahms, who studied medicine 
in Edinburgh and Paris, and lately received 
her medical diploma in the latter city, has 
just settled in Hamburg. 

The Cornelia says that, inthe Fine Art 
Exhibition at Naples, works of painting and 
sculpture by Italian ladies have received the 
warmest praise from the best art critics. 

A society has been formed in Seville to 
erect a monument to Cecilia Boll, the cele- 
brated Spanish novelist, better known un- 
der her pseudonym of Fernan Caballero. 

Mrs. Burton, the wife of the British Con- 
sul at Trieste, has received from the Greeks 
the medal of Candia, as a memorial of her 
kindness to the Greek Christians at Damas- 
cus during her residence there. 

The Letteverein (Women’s Printing 
School) in Berlin, has thirty compositors 
in its employ; they are mostly daughters of 
people in decent positions. The highest av- 
erage earnings during the latter half of 1876 
were thirty-four shillings; the lowest twen- 
ty shillings. 

According to the Zzaminer, a Parliamen- 
tary return on the Church of Scotland shows 
that the patronage of the livings, which 
means, in effect, the whole ecclesiastical 
government, is in the hands of women, the 
electorate for ministers consisting of 24,000 
females to 16,000 males. 

One of the Turkish generals, Nedgil 
Pacha, is reported by the Avenir des Fem- 
mes, to believe that in the emancipation of 
women lies the sole hope of the regenéra- 
tion of his country. He has but one wife 
himself, and lives in a European manner, 
and is very fond of discussing his enlighten- 
ed theories. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Denison, at a har- 
vest home, in East Brent, Somerset, told 
his parishioners that, until his ‘bit of land 
went into his wife’s hands,” he lost more 
than the rent every year. Now, however, 
the case seems reversed, though he acknowl- 
edged that he ‘‘could not in the least imag- 
ine how his wife managed” to pay him the 
rent. 

A young lady of Jemmapes, Mile. Zelia 
Moriamé, having achieved a brilliant suc- 
cess in winning the prize of excellence in 
the Brussels Conservatoire, the Municipality 
decreed her a triumphal reception, and in- 
vited the inhabitants to decorate their houses, 
and join the cortége which was to receive her 
at the station. Seventeen societies sent rep- 
resentatives to the cortége.—Avenir des Fem- 
mes. 

There are only four girls’ schools of any 
pretensions in Cape Colony, South Africa; 
one at Cape Town in connection with the 
Church there, a Roman Catholic convent at 
Grahamstown, St. Michael’s Home, Blom- 
fontein, and St. Cyprian’s College, Kimber- 
ley, Griqua Land West. There are, besides, 
some schools set on foot by Dr. Dale, but 
these are second-class, the principal being 
generally sole teacher. Miss Laura A. 
Robinson is the principal of St. Cyprian’s 
College, Kimberley. The Bishop of Blom- 
fontein is most anxious for the education of 
girls, and devotes a great part of his time and 
energies to helping it on. The education of 
girls is better attended to in Natal. 


The movement for obtaining wider civil 
and political rights for women in Italy is 
gaining ground. Sig. Safli, faithfully fol- 
lowing the teachings of Mazzini, said lately, 
at a meeting of his constituents in Cesina: 
“Our fathers undertook the task of freeing 
Italy from the yoke of the foreigner. Our 
task is to make war against vice, prejudice, 
and ignorance. But how can we make 
good citizens of Italian men if we continue 
to look on Woman as an inferior being, as an 
object of amusement? How can children 
learn to practice civil virtues if the mother, 
wife, and sister is looked upon only as a 
slave? Woman ought to be held sacred in 
the family and the country. She is the in- 
structress of our children, man’s comfort in 
misfortune, his affectionate counsellor, his 
devoted co-operator in the daily struggles 
of life, and as such, has a right to all our re- 
spect and sympathy. Having a common 
destiny with man, she should be his com- 
panion and equal in rights and in duties, in 
education and in labor.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Assy Sacre McFartanp Ricwarp- 
son is lecturing in Denver on ‘‘English Lit- 
erature.” 
ADELAIDE ProcTor’s poems sell better 
than those of any other woman writer in 
England. 

Miss ANTHONY writes that the bracing air 
of Colorado is greatly renewing her physt- 
cal strength. 

Miss Georeia E. Cayvan, the popular 
elocutionist, will make several extended 
tours this season. 

Miss C. E. ANGELL was recently ordain- 
ed as pastor over the Universalist church in 
Pittsfield Village. 

Miss GrorGiE LANGLEY, the actress, was 
recently married again in New Haven, and 
will leave the stage. 

Mrs. Foss is very sick at her father’s 
home in Vermont, and obliged to cancel or 
remove all early engagements to later dates. 

Miss Exiza Hoventon, who has been 
preceptress of the California Normal School 


health. 

MADAME BLAVATSKY has donated the full 
works of Andrew Jackson Davis to the li- 
brary of the British National Association of 
Spiritualists. 

Mrs. CorInNE Youne, an American lady, 
has composed an opera, “The Last of the 
Mohicans,” which will be produced at Brus- 
sels in November. 

Miss JENNIE IRESON has been engaged 
as teacher of elocution at the State Normal 
School at Framingham, and the Gannett In- 
stitute of this city. 

Mrs. STEWART, widow of the deceased 
New York millionaire, is erecting a cathe- 
dral on Long Island as a memorial of her 
husband, to cost $1,500,000. 

Muse. EvizaseTn Von StamMMwitz, the 
celebrated German tragedienne, will make 
her appearance for the first time in English 
tragedy, in Washington, D. C. 

CHRISTINE NILSsON gave the receipts of 
one of her recent London concerts to a 
hospital for throat diseases in that city. The 
receipts amounted to over $5000. 

Miss Parwoa, who gave practical lectures 
on cookery at Tremont Temple, last spring, 
has fitted up rooms over the Household Art 
rooms, No. 17114 Tremont Street. 

Mrs. ANNIE TRACKERAY Rrrcure, whom 
illness during the past year has perforce 
made idle, will begin in the December Har- 
per, the publication of a new story. 

Miss NELLIE Tourston, of Utica, N. Y., 
made a balloon ascension a few days since, 
at Baldwinsville, and landed inMcGrawville, 
sixty miles distant, in fifty-five minutes! 

Mrs JoHn CARTER Brown has given a 
bust of her husband to Brown University. 
It is to be placed in the library, with the in- 
scription, ‘John Carter Brown, founder of 
the building.” 

Mrs. Coompe, widow of Mr. Thomas 
Coombe, of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
has given Mr. Holman Hunt’s famous pic- 
ture, ‘‘The Light of the World,” to the li- 
brary of Keble College Oxford. 

Mary ANDERSON, the phenomenal West- 
ern actress, about whom so much has been 


written the past six months, will commence: 
an engagement at the Boston Theater at the: 
conclusion of the Thompson season, Oct. 15.. 


Mrs. ALICE JACKMAN, organist at the Sec- 
ond Advent Church in Concord, while play- 
ing during the morning service a few Sun- 
days ago fell dead from her chair. Heart 
disease is the supposed cause. She was for- 
ty-five or fifty years old. 

Miss LAURETTA WHEELOCK, of the Blish 
Combination, the talented young reader, 
will appear in Marlboro for the fifth time on 
the 10th inst., assisted by Professor Frane 
H. Pape. Miss Wheelock has a large num- 
ber of engagements throughout New Eng- 
land for the coming season. 

Mrs. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT, whose 
Hand-books of Legendary and Mythological 
Art and Painters, Sculptors, Architects, En- 
gravers, and their Works, have met with 
such marked success and cordial recogni- 
tion from the art-loving public, is now pre- 
paring a new work, entitled Artists of the 
Nineteenth Century, which will be publish- 
ed asa companion volume to the above- 
named books. 

Mrs. Lucy E. Cass, for ten years past a 
laborer among the freedmen under the aus- 
pices of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, who returned to her home in Millbury 
about a year ago, on account of ill health, 
left yesterday for her field of labor in Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, very much improved physical- 

ly. Mrs. Case has not been idle during her 
stay in this vicinity, but through her ,influ- 
ence has secured generous contributions for 





the support of pupils in Atlanta University. 


since 1862, has resigned on account of ill 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE, GEORGE ELIOT AND 
SWINBURNE. 


If George Eliot has been at any time liken- 

ed to Shakspeare, it has been because her 
nature, if less fertile and genial than his, is 
yet, like his, a complete nature, and because 
her art, like his, has dealings with no frag- 
ment of our humanity, but with our total 
being. Like Shakspeare’s, the field of her 
genius isa great circuit of this habitable 
earth; like him, she possesses spiritaal alti- 
tudes, speculative mounts rising from the 
midst of that broad land of tilth and pasture 
which is so dear to her. But to feel the in- 
evitableness of much of her work, we must 
bring to it, not only the wsthetic emotions, 
a passionate ardor, and a lyrical delight in 
the beauty of goodness, but also an adult, 
disciplined conscience, a will inured to self- 
control, a temper of justice, an understand- 
ing heart, a religious spirit, and an in- 
telligence informed by the observation 
of social phenomena. Mr. Swinburne in- 
dulges in a sneer at the ‘‘cheap science” of 
George Eliot’s work; it may be, indeed, that 
Mr. Swinburne is indifferent to the passion- 
ate truth-seeking through science of our age, 
and insensible to the strong thrills of emo- 
tion which scientific truth communicates; 
and to the cheap nescience of a large part 
of our literary class it would appear that the 
difference between the sciolist and the stu- 
dent is appreciable. The strenuous fear or 
joy which comes upon the spirit in presence 
of atruth presented by the intellect is an 
emotion alien to their consciousness, and of 
necessity it fails tosummon forth from them 
any sympathetic response. 

For intensity and penetration of vision, 
for fidelity to her own perceptions of fact, it 
is impossible to applaud any artist more than 
we applaud Charlotte Bronté. We must, 
however, ask of an artist, not only how he 
sees the things, but also what things does he 
see? Mr. Swinburne sets aside ‘“The Pro- 
fessor” as the crude product of tentative ge- 
nius; he pronounces “Shirley” (notwith. 
standing the previously asserted infallibility 
of genius in things essential) ‘‘a failure in 
the central and crucial point of masculine 
character.” ‘Jane Eyre” and ‘‘Villette” 
remain—enough indeed for the basis of a 
hoble fame; and Mr. Swinburne discovers 
in Rochester and Paul Emanuel ‘‘the only 
two male figures of wholly truthful work- 
manship and vitally heroic mold ever carved 
and colored by a woman’shand.” Tito Me- 
lema is a ‘‘construction;”’ Daniel Deronda is 
a “doll.” But Rochester and Paul Emanu- 
el are unquestionably only two varieties 
of the genus lover; and in its essence the 
relation between the two central characters 
of “Jane Eyre,” and the two central charac- 
ters of ‘‘Villette,” notwithstanding superfi- 
cial differences, is one and the same. Theim- 
perious, energetic, passionate,thwarted man, 
who, a fear and fascination to all others, is 
drawn on from indifference to a soul-devour- 
ing hunger and thirst for one woman (a wo- 
manwith attraction playing through a resist- 
ing medium), drawn on to the extreme of de- 
sire and need, enveloping her whom he loves 
in an atmosphere charged with the electric 
force of his desire—such is Charlotte Bron- 
té’s one conception of man, her one concep- 
tion of love; and it has surely occurred to 
many readers that such a conception, origi- 
nal and striking though it be, is peculiarly 
& Woman’s conception, and that Rochester 
and Paul Emaneul are admirable quite as 
much because they are feminine ideals as be- 
cause they are veritable human beings; or 
rather a little more admirable and inter- 
esting from the former point of view than 
from the latter. Out of the oceanic ampli- 
tude and variety of human life, what has 
Charlotte Bronté seen and depicted? One 
thing with incomparable force, altogether 
excellently. And for certain aspects of ex- 
ternal nature, she possessed a true and pas- 
sionate perception. It wrongs her genius 
to speak of it as other than powerful through 
its intensity, and intense partly through its 
limitation. Those who lust after intense 
feelings, however narrow the range of those 
feelings, may assign the highest place among 
female artists to Charlotte Bronté. 

The moral import of Charlotte Bronté’s 
work was that the mutual passionate love of 
one man and one woman is sacred, and cre- 
ates a center of highest life, energy and joy 
in the world—the world from whose favor, 
indifference or antagonism, those secluded 
and isolated by love are now for ever free. 
The relation of man and woman as thus con- 
ceived is of the highest personal kind. The 
moral import of George Eliot’s work is that 
all individual personal relations grow out 
of and belong to large impersonal social 

forces, and that in all joy of individual pas- 
sion there lurks the danger of an egotism 
blind and cruel. And while Charlotte Bron 
té, who would glorify passion, delighted in 
the gradual rapprochement through exter- 
nal obstacles of two persons framed each for 
the bliss and perfecting of the other, George 
Eliot, who is interested in the tests which 
sacrifice, self-surrender, duty apply to the 
heart, delights in bringing into relation two 
persons who are spiritually unlike and une- 
qual; of whom the one must be the giver, 
the other the receiver, or even the one a re- 
deemer and the other‘a destroyer. Two hu- 
man creatures, framed for love and joy, 
starved for lack of both, and then warmed 
and fed each by the other until life becomes 





ecstasy — this is what Charlotte Bronté so 
vividly imagined. George Eliot studies the 
tragic parting between a fulland joyous na- 
ture and all its joy save the stern joy of du- 
tiful renouncement. 
When Mr. Swinburne selects for criticism 
“The Mill on the Floss,” as the ‘highest 
and the purest and the fullest example of 
George Eliot's magnificent and matchless 
powers,” he assumes what many of her ad- 
mirers are not prepared toadmit. Mr. Hut- 
ton, in his most sympathetic study, passes 
by “The Mill on the Floss” as being *‘so in- 
ferior in art to George Eliot’s really great- 
est works.” However we may assign its 
rank to this novel, it is evident that Mr. 
Swinburne fails to approach it with critical 
intelligence. Iam not prepared to assert 
that the relations of Maggie Tulliver with 
Stephen Guest are rightly conceived and 
rightly rendered; but it is certain that they 
are not what Mr. Swinburne imagines them 
to be. The relation is not of that purely 
personal kind which exists between Lucy 
Snowe and Paul Emmanuel. To Maggie 
with her rich, sensuous nature, her ardent 
imagination, repressed as these had been by 
stern discipline, Stephen Guest comes as the 
sign, the representative of the ease, pleas- 
ure, sensuous joy of which her life had 
been defrauded; the moral revolt within her 
is one half the reaction from previous self- 
repression. The golden haze which sur- 
rounds Stephen's figure is as much given 
forth by poor Maggie’s own imagination as 
the hale around Mr. Casaubon’s barren brow 
is bestowed by the exalted idealizing of 
Dorothea Brooke. Mr. Swinburne finds 
this ‘“‘counter-jumping Antinous” ignoble, 
and doubtless would have ‘‘the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life” represent themselves superbly through 
some glorious Phraxanor or Mary Stuart. 
Possibly George Eliot may have found no 
painful incongruity in associating these 
things with a type of manhood not glorious, 
not even redeemed from vulgarity. 

The ‘‘low” ethics of George Eliot, and 
‘the home-made treacle of the Laureate’s 
morality,” are an offence to the moral sense 
of the author of ‘‘Chastelard.” One cannot 
but rejoice to see Mr. Swinburne, who, in 
his essay on Blake, had declared that ‘‘the 
one fact for art which is worth taking ac- 
count of is simply mere excellence of verse 
and color,” now applying ethical standards 
to works of art. And one need not fear 
that the standards will be low; the danger 
is that they will be too exalted, notional 
rather than real. The heroics of the Resto- 
ration tragedy were quite in harmony with 
the’ ethical tendencies of the Restoration 
comedy. Reality imposes a moderation, of- 
fensive to airy moralists, upon the con- 
science when it would estimate the evil and 
the good in the lives or acts of us mortal 
creatures. 

With some of Mr. Swinburne’s foibles of 
manner, one does not quarrel. Sante-Beuve 
defined the motto of ‘‘Chattertonism” in lit- 
erature as ‘‘Admire me, or I kill myself.” 
Mr. Swinburne’s motto appears to be the 
less distressing one, ‘‘Admire me and all 
that I admire, or I select some odious ani- 
mal from the Natural History and name you 
after it.” And for one of us poor tribe of 
critics to be distinguished as a polecat, or 
an anthropoid ape, or even (if ‘‘cheap sci- 
ence accept the term’’) as an aborted ascid- 
ian, may not seem a fate too severe. Buta 
writer of ‘‘constructive intellect vivified and 
colored by a vein of genius,” is entitled to 
higher courtesy than a critic. Mr. Swin- 
burne, with ‘‘French blood in his veins,” 
announces a chivalrous sentiment, entirely 
unsolicited, it may be surmised, toward 
George Eliot viewed as an unhappy aspirant 
to the place of poet. I entirely concur with 
Mr. Swinburne in regarding George Eliot’s 
efforts in verse (though precious for certain 
qualities) as failures in the essential matter 
of being the poetry of genius. But who 
can read the sentence in which Mr. Swin- 
burne speaks of ‘‘an Amazon thrown sprawl- 
ing over the crupper of her spavined and 
spur-galled Pegasus” without a sense of dis- 
honor in having read it? There needs per- 
haps French blood in one’s veins to unite so 
much of chivalry with so wanton a dbrutalité; 
for English courtesy is of a simpler and less 
vivacious kind. — Hdward Dowden, in Lon- 
don Leader. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


Professor Huxley, in his address at Balti- 
more, said of our future asa nation: ‘‘As 
you grow more people, and the presence of 
population makes itself manifest, you will 
be very unlike Europe if communism and 
socialism do not claim to be heard.” 

In a delightful nook in Central New York 
nestles an institution built upon the broad- 
est communistic foundation, and which, if 
the testimony of its organ, The Oneida Com- 
munity Circular, lately changed to The 
American Socialist, can be believed, is mak- 
ing itself heard in homes all over the land. 

For the most part, this Community is un- 
noticed and unthought-of except by people 
in its immediate vicinity. Sometimes a 
newspaper correspondent visits it; and, if 
he be a gentleman, is hospitably entertained 
and learns something of their outside life. 
Should he wonder if this strange social 
growth has any evil effect upon the body 
politic immediately about it, his inquiries to 
that end will be met with surprise and per- 








haps a little indignation. He may receive a 
hint that the Community women are not 
quite approved of; but he will be assured 
that the men are kind employers, honest in 
the best sense in their business transactions, 
and, on the whole, very fine fellows, and 
the morale of the adjacent villages, it will 
be declared, is as unaffected by the Commu- 
nity as is San Francisco. After such a re- 
ception, the correspondent goes on his way 
thinking that, after all, ‘‘the Devil is not so 
black as he is painted,” and writes a pleas- 
ant sketch, describing their tasteful lawn, 
well-kept farm and stock, and their perfect 
domestic economy and business enterprise. 

But itis not of the outside life of the 
Community that the public needs informa- 
tion. Hand may join hand in labor, weak 
minds may submit themselves to stronger 
minds, and so long as the combination is 
not agressive and does not ‘attempt to com- 
pel men to the way of thinking and living, 
it is as harmless as a joint stock company. 
But a band of men and women who are 
equal partners in a sort of limited prostitu- 
tion business, and who publish books, 
pamphlets, and a paper to disseminate their 
views, are as baneful and as much to be 
dreaded as the seeds of a pestilence. 

Just how their theories of the family re- 
lation are carried out in practice no person 
outside the Community can know; but 
enough and more than enough is told in 
their publications to satisfy an ordinary 
mind as to their manner of life. That the 
young of both sexes are trained by the old 
at the age of puberty for the system of so- 
called complex marriage, that the sanctity 
of love is entirely torn av'ay from the com- 
merce of the sexes, and that even the laws 
of Nature are made to serve sensuality is 
told in the boldest way in their pamphlets, 
and has been admitted by their oldest and 
most influential members, as persons living 
in their vicinity will testify. 

The regard that a man has for one woman 
above another, and which causes him to 
seek her for his wife, is denominated by 
them unchristian and selfish. As an illus- 
tration of how far they carry this principle, 
a story told in their Curcular, about three 
years ago, is worth quoting: A young man 
was brought before the assembled Commu- 
nity to be ‘‘criticised.” His offence was 
overfondness for the girl enceinte with his 
child. It was proved by several eaves-drop- 
pers that he had called her endearing names. 
Asa punishment for such unchristian and 
selfish conduct, he was given to a new affin- 
ity, and she whom he loved was ordered to 
the arms of another man. 

Early in the year 1875 Mr. Noyes thought 
it a fitting time to tell the public when and 
how he began his life of complex marriage. 
The story was told in the Circular and was 
worthy the pen of a veteran debauchee. 
Becoming enamored of his friend’s wife, he 
encouraged his friend to fall in love with 
Mrs. Noyes, and at last he effected with 
them a mutual agreement to live, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘four hands round.” 

To this, if I remember correctly, was 
prefaced an account of his courtship of 
Mrs. Noyes, in which he stated that she had 
money, no near relatives, and an agreeable 
person—three qualifications which admira- 
bly fitted her for his purpose. When he 
proposed marriage to her, he frankly stated 
that her property was a consideration, and 
that in time she might expect to share his 
precious heart and person with another and 
perhaps many women. ‘I'hat such a pro- 
posal was accepted confirms the truth of 
Tony Weller’s remark: ‘‘Women is rum 
creetures.” The papers containing this 
story had such a sale a second edition was 
issued. 

Few persons living in its vicinity will ad- 
mit that the Community has any local influ- 
ence. But when public sentiment approves 
of fathers and mothers of families and 
young men and maidens visiting for plea- 
sure a house where between its inmates the 
laws of intercourse are those of a brothel, 
whose list of male visitors is limited; when 
it finds nothing to condemn; when temper- 
ance societies and even Sunday schools 
make excursions to visit that house and its 
belongings, is not public sentiment tainted 
and in a fair way to approve something 
worse? And when such an institution pub- 
lishes an organ to advocate its views and de- 


tail infamies such as I have mentioned, and | 


yet in its columns appear letters of encour- 
agement and assent from persons in all parts 
of the Union, does it not seem asif the taint 
was wide-spread? It may be said all this 
proves nothing. Must one wait till the 
house is all ablaze before he can prove it is 
on fire? That these pernicious publications 
have found their way into two large schools 
in this state I know of my own knowledge; 
and that they worked irremediable mischief 
in one case I know from competent authori- 
ty. It is folly to overlook such indices. 
As well claim that a pestilential marsh is 
innocuous to the public health because its 
deadly miasma does not assume bodily form 
and go about with a club. 

It may be urged that this Community is 
founded upon a creed, and its members 
make their manner of life a religion; but 
have we not a right to demand that all re- 
ligions shall be decent? Does not religious 
liberty end when it becomes license? 

What the legislation may be that will take 
into proper consideration the women and 





children born in the institution, and the 
men who have been its hands, not its head, 
it ishard to divine. The problem is a com- 
plicated one, requiring patience and a sharp- 
eyed justice in its solution; but that our 
State will give it consideration at no late 
date is most earnestly to be desired, as the 
increasing wealth and numbers of the Com- 
munists augment every year the difficulties 
attending it. 

‘‘The mustard seed is, indeed, the least of 
all seeds; but when it is grown it is the 
greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, 
so that the birds of the air come and lodge 
in its branches.” The Community is now 
a cipher in the body politic. The business 
integrity, enterprise, industry of its mem- 
bers are not to be denied. But its insignifi- 
cance has proved so far a fostering protec- 
tion; and the good qualities of its members 
only make their pernicious principles more 
efficient. As the center of a growth danger- 
ous to its immediate vicinity and insidious- 
ly threatening the country at arge, it ought 
to be exterminated.—A Lady in the Inde- 
pendent. 





7~o>- 
THE LOGICAL OUTGROWTH OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


In 1776 our ancestors declared that ‘‘Tax- 
ation without representation was tyranny.” 
They thereupon declared themselves freed 
from their oaths of ailegiance to England, 
because they were governed by laws in the 
making of which they had no voice; because 
they labored under excessive taxes, levied 
without their consent, and when they peti- 
tioned for a redress of grievances, their pe- 
titions were either received with contempt, 
or were laid on the table and soon forgot- 
ten. 

After frequent remonstrances, which were 
disregarded, the thirteen colonies revolted, 
and succeeded with the aid of the French 
government, in freeing themselves from the 
English yoke. They then established a gov- 
ernment, the avowed purpose of which was 
to secure liberty to all the inhabitants of the 
land. 

The new government worked well until 
1860, when it was in danger of being over- 
thrown by a division between the North and 
South. The former was for abolition, the 
latter for slavery. After a long and bloody 
conflict, the slave was freed forever from 
bondage, within the limits of the United 
States. And in consideration of the fact 
that he had no vote, he was exempted from 
taxation. After the passage of the Civil 
Rights Bill, declaring him politically and 
socially the equal of the white man, his 
property was taxed. Nothing was, howev- 
er, said of the white and colored women of 
the United States. They had no vote, but 
still their property was, and is taxed. And 
when they refuse to pay taxes, levied {with- 
out their consent, their personal property is 
seized, as in the case of the Sisters Smith of 
Glastonbury, Conn., and sold before their 
very eyes. When they refuse to obey laws, 
in the making of which they have no voice, 
they are arrested, and tried, not by a jury 
of their peers, but by men; persons who 
are politically their superiors. They are 
convicted and sentenced according to laws 
to which they have not consented. 

Where is the justice in this? Our fore- 
fathers rebelled because they were taxed 
without their consent. Our mothers, wives 
and sisters are taxed every day without their 
consent. Women are, of right, the equals 
of men, socially, politically and mentally, 
and are entitled, according to the Constitu- 
tion, as citizens of the United States, to vote. 

What says the Constitution? Art. IV. Sec. 
2 says: ‘‘The citizens of each state shall be 
entitled to the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several states.” Art. XVI. 
Sec. 1 says: ‘‘All persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the Unit 
ed States, and of the State wherein they re- 
side.” The first, on its face, gives all citi- 
zens the right to vote. The second defines 
citizenship. The right is clear. It is the 
logical outgrowth of the broad principles on 
which our government is based. We must 
either go on and carry out Republican prin- 
ciples, or stand still and see England, France 
and all the other progressive nations, pass 
us in the grand march of civilization. The 
United States can never fall from outside 
influences. So long as we carry out our no- 
ble principles, our government will be firm. 
But when we cease, the train is lit, which, 
igniting the secret mine, explodes it, and 
hurls on high the fragments of the once state- 
ly edifice, a total and utter ruin. 


G, C. 8. 
_————___ 2) o———_— 
MES. GRANT AND NELLIE.—A SERVANT’S 
TESTIMONY, 


An old servant of the Grants attended 
my room at the Ocean Hotel. ‘‘Peoplemay 
say what they will about President Grant, 
but just ask the helps what they think of Mrs. 
Grant and Miss Nellie and they'll every one 
say that they never had no such mistress 


before. Inever did see Mrs. Grant lose her 
temper. And as for Miss Nellie, she was 


the sweetest child that ever breathed. Why, 
when she first come to Washington she 
wore a short dress and round combs. She 
never was fretful and impudent to them as 
was beneath her—never. After she got 
older, she always sent for me to see her be- 
fore the receptions and parties. I used to 





say, ‘Miss Nellie, you look like an ange} 
that’s truce.’ ‘Now, Sarah, you don’t mean 
it, I know,’ she'd say, just as innocent like; 
she never was stiff and stuck up. After 
the big wedding, and when everybody was 
congratulating her, and before she went 
away, she come and said good-bye, and gave 
me her picture, and says now don’t forget 
me, Sarah. Right down here at Long 
Branch in that very house, her little baby 
was born. ‘La, Miss Nellie,’ I said, ‘you 
ain’t more than a baby yourself; you ought 
to be playing with doll-babies by right.’ 
She was a proud little mother. When 
the nurse would be out dragging the boy 
up and down the lawn people would stop 
and look at his fine clothes—and I must say 
he had a wardrobe ekel toa prince. The 
last time I saw Miss Nellie she looked rea] 
old, but she had just the same pleasant 
ways. We’ll never find any one like Mrs. 
Grant and Miss Nellie—them good times is 
all gone by. Mrs. Grant wasn’t a pretty-faced 
woman, but her husband and children set a 
heap by her, and I don’t believe she had one 
enemy in the world.”—Chicago Times. 
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MAN’S OPINION OF WOMAN’S DRESS, 


The truth seems to be, that the taste of 
men in the matter of women’s dress is often 
better worth consulting than women wil] 
ever allow it to be. Sometimes when they 
are very much in love with a man, they 
will wear what they think will please him. 
Tennyson’s angry lover 


- saw with half unconscious eye 
She wore the colors he approved.”’ 


Yet, as a rule, they make no such conces- 
sions. But I will admit that men are very 
irritating in their criticism, and most of 
them do not know when to stop. The ti- 
rades of the mediseval preachers against the 
dress of the women of their time are amus- 
ing reading nowadays, and even the up- 
braidings of the old Hebrew prophets would 
be far less terrible to our ears than they are 
if they were not rolled out in sucha rich 
vocabulary. (Isaiah iii, 18-24.) Certainly, 
there is no profanity today in smiling over 
Latimer’s rebuke to the women of his Lon- 
don for what looked to him like absurdity 
in their dress, and for the pleasure they 
took, and the time and money they wasted, 
in tiring themselves. But from Isaiah down 
to Savonarola, what real good did all these 
ratings do? No woman ever minded them 
for any length of time, or changed a fash- 
ion, or gave up an absurdity in dress until 
she was ready todo soof her own sweet 
will. 

But for all their dislike of Betties, wo- 
men may remember that all their stuffs are 
devised, and all the patterns of those stuffs 
designed, by men; that almost all the new 
fashions originate with men; and that the 
great Parisian arbiter of their fate is a man, 
and, for all they despise English taste, an 
Englishman born, and trained to his work 
in England. Why not compromise on the 
subject, and admit that men and women 
need to work together in this as in many 
other things, and that each needs the other's 
help if a good result is to be attained?— 
Scribner. 











HUMOROUS. 


A newspaper in Switzerland says: ‘‘Miss 
Mollie Maguire, of Pennsylvania, has been 
hung for misbehaving.” 


They are called ‘Indian Supply con- 
tracts,” because the supplies always con- 
tract before they reach the Indians. 


What is the difference between a poor 
gun and a borrowed masquerade costume? 
One is fired and doesn’t hit, and the other 
is hired and doesn’t fit.— Puck. 


They tell us that a horse can pull only his 
own weight. Howisit, then, that a hornet, 
weighing only six ounces, can draw a lump 
weighing about a pound and a half on the 
surface of the most obstinate man that ever 
screamed for camphor?—Church Union. 


“Jimmy,” said an Englewood father 
recently, ‘‘the doctor has brought you a 
beautiful, new little sister.” ‘‘No he didn’t 
neither,” said Jimmy, ‘‘for I seen him when 
he kum in, an’ he had a cane in one hand 
an’ nothin’ in the other.—New York Herald. 


A good beginning: (A fact.) Youthful 
aspirant to manager—And what line of 
business do you think I am best suited for? 
Manager—Oh, I think you had better go in 
for general utility at first. Y. A.—General 
Utility! Oh, then, will you let me know 
where I can get a regimental uniform to 
play the part in?—Funny Folks. 


At an evening party in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, the conversation turned upon the 
word ‘‘kiss.” ‘‘Oh,” said a member of the 
Institute, ‘‘it is derived from a Sanscrit ex- 
pression, meaning to open the mouth.” An 
old mathematician, who was seated in a 
corner, was asked his opinion. ‘‘Kissing, 
he answered quietly, ‘‘is an operation which 
consists in the approach of two curves 
which have the same bend, as far as the 
point of contact.” 


“T tell Fag that perseverance and pluck 
are bound to win,” said a Camden man in 
a cigar store, on Saturday night. ‘Look at 
the history of our country,” he continued, 
“and take for illustration the following: 
Twelve years ago Dan Rice brought his cir- 
cus into this town. He was not suceessful. 
Since then this plucky man has been tackled 
by the sheriff of every county he went into. 
Everywhere he failed, and all seemed hope- 
less. But what did the man do? Why, 
sirs, he went to the grand old Bay State; 
he persevered, and to-day he is governor of 
Massachusetts. There’s an illustration for 
you.” —Camden Post. 
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TEACHING OF 


ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


In Every Style. 
Terms, $5.00 for Twenty Lessons, 


J. G. LAKIN, 


No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. 3m32. 


Send 25 cts. and stamp, for my printed method, 
gelf-instructing. Every lady should have one. 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 
Fee JA 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him asa public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 








worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 
Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns 


orns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges, First-class instructors in all branches. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 





For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 


Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This pens | the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F, MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F, MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT RECORD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ty F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
plano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller: immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

_Mr.Henry F. Mitter: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
pleased with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 
dents opportunity for pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillfal use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
our instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

R E.F.WALCKE:&CO,  1ly24 


Respectfully, 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEW ART"S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


ING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch oulfit free to Agents, 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Ch cago 


(Over Chandler's.) Ac- 











‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It fe just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
pave ad ys No peddling. 
xpenses . Permanent em 
ment. address 8S. A. GRANT Tce, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnad, O. 


REMOV AT 








—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

best instructors, by the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Beste, 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
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Osgood’s New Books. 


Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. A com- 


panion volume to ‘Roadside Poems,” published 
last year. Edited by Lucy Larcom. “Little 
Classic” style. $1.00. 


“Like its predecessor, the volume holds little lyrics 
and fragments of greater poems, from the works of 
many singers, and like it also the book is full of the 
atmosphere and the sunlight of the great out-of-doors 
which we instinctively seek in summer. The selec- 
tions have been made with care and with excellent 
judgment.”—New York Evening Post. 





Out of the Question, By W. D. Howetts. $1.25. 
“In that deliciously humorous piece, ‘Out of the 

Question,’ Mr. Howells has hit upon the method 

which best fits his purpose as a story-writer, and for 

that reason‘ Out of the Question’ is the best story. ’"— 
yew York Evening Post. 





Deephaven, By Saran O. Jewerr. $1.25. 

“Our advice to all who would enjoy a unique and 
refreshing morceau is, read ‘Deephaven.’** — Ap- 
pleton’s Journal. 





The American. By Henry James, Jr. $2.00. 
“A more original, brighter, better written novel we 
have not seen this many a day."-—London Daily News. 





Tom Bailey’s Adventures; or, The Story of 

a Bad Boy. By T. B. ALpRicn. Paper, 50 cents. 

“One of those happy works which everybody will 
enjoy, old and young alike.”"— Boston Transcript. 





The Buraing of the Convent. $1.00. 


“A remarkable story, fascinating and brilliant.”— 
Portland Transcript. 





Marriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 2 
vols. 8vo. $6.00, 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Mies Martineau's series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.""— 7’. W. Higginson. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


The Eastern Question, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Russia. 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Turkey. 2 Maps. 
Servia and Roumania. Map. 
Modern Greece, Map. 

Montenegro and Bulgaria. Map. 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus. Maps. 


(2 These books contain just the information peo- 
ple now wish concerning the causes of the Russo- 
Turkish war, and the countries engaged init. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 





Village Improvements and Farm Vil- 
lages. By Gro. E. Wartine, Jr. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

An important little book, designed to promote the 
healthfulness and beauty of villages, and the comfort, 
convenience, and social happiness of farmer's fami- 
lies. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Best Books for Singing Schools. 


CHORUS CHOIRINSTRUCTION BOOK. 





By A. N. Jounson. Just Our. Contains the system 
of this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly 
described, that it is the easiest and best Manual for 
Teachers and Leaders; and is also a most entertaining, 
useful and thorough book for all Music Classes and 
Conventions; with the plainest of plain instructions, 
and 250 pages of the best music, graded from the 
easiest to the most difficult, and continually referred 
to. The book also best answers that perplexing ques- 
tion. “How to have good singing in Congregations.” 
$1.38; or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE ENCORE. By L. O. Emerson. This 
fine book has already been used by thousands, who 
have had but one opinion as to its admirable collection 
of Sacred Music, of Glees, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, 
Songs, &c., for practice. It isa capital Glee Book 
as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instructive 
Course. 75cts; or $7.50 per dozen. 


PERKINS SINGING SCHOOL. By W. 
O. Perkins. This, like the “Encore,” is an excel- 
lent Glee Book as well as Singing School Book, and 
will be a fine book tor Conventions and for easy 
practice in Choirs and Societies. Good instructive 
course, and the best of music. 75 cts; or $6.75 per 
doz. 

All teachers and convention holders are invited to 
insure their success this season by using one of these 
books. 


New Music Books for Schools ! ! 


H (60 cents, 

The Grammar School Choir, ‘$5 «o:") 

by W. S. TiLpeEN, provides admirably for the needs 

of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools. Just 

out. Carefully prepared by a practical and success- 

ful teacher. Music in 1, 2,3 and 4 parts, and the 
best quality. 


(60 cts., $6 doz..) 

The School Song Book, iss‘c:'snusuai 

extended Instructive Course, interspersed with Ex- 

ercises and Songs. beautiful Music, andis prepared 

for Girls? Normal Schools, by C. Everest, 

Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal School for 
Girls. 


The High School Choir, ss=aireads‘c rect 


reputation as an almost perfect High School Song 
Book, and is extensively used—but should be uni- 
versally used. Music in 2,3 and 4parts. By L. O. 
Emerson & W. 8S. TILDEN. 

(50 cts., $5 doz.) Fine 


The Whippoorwill, general collection of 


heerful, wide-awake Songs for Common Schools. 
By W. O. Perkrxs, author of The Golden Robin. 


Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free, 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 

MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 

DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 

The Fourth Thousand of 

IS THAT ALL! Price, $100. 

The Eighth Thousand of 

KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 

The Fourth Thousand of 

THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 

A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, a@ Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 

A New Novel by the author of ‘‘Mercy Parserick’s 
Cuoirce.”’ 

A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


‘Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use."’ Sir .J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
one, fe both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lee. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY; aNovel. By the author of**The 
Rose Garden.”’ 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. 
G. APPLETON. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
EwIne, 


By THomas 


The books in the “No Name Series” and ‘“‘Town 
and Country Series,”’ are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston.  tiyl4 





Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of ‘‘The Wayside Series." Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney (‘“‘Champ”’). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
* ‘Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, chatty and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels.”’—Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 
His or her book (we should say her book) is as bright 
and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 
read for some time. Itnever hangs fire for a page.” — 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

“There is a ood deal of bright conversation in the 
book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the persons have a strong air of reality.”"—New 
York dune. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 
to one or the other of ‘Helen’s Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.”’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

We have now ready an edition of this popular 
book in paper binding, the cover illuminated with 
characterlatic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy- 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo. Cloth. 


1.50. 

was BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. 16mo. 

Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Pcenn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. cents. 








*,* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD’S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


Designed for use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
specimens, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. This obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be easily carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains everything that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
forin her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumsy old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
tramps after ferns and other green things.’’—Boston 
Globe. 

“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 
wood’s Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

‘Light, easy to handle, and all conveniences within, ¢ 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it.”"—Boston Commonwealth. 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip about 
R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol- 
omon’s seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &. Only 20 cents. 

Send to D. LothropCo., Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK. 


Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 

BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto. $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others, 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
Pansy. Illustrated. $1.50 
The most fascinating ‘‘watering-place” story ever 
published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 
way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 
Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 
move prominently through the story, 
Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


12 mo. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 
By Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated. see gee 
‘Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 

ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 

acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into ‘The 

Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 

tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 

into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 

to form noble characters. They have been won to a 

love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 

tauqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes.” 

This sequel to “Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


=_ = 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON,. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The “Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, ete.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,*Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 











New York. Phila. 


381 Washington St., Roston. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Oct. 13, 1877. 














acttarraseicine te Nett deren 
tters 

must be addressed te the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and to the 
business ont of the , eS 
} ee O. money ma: LY t sow 

or P. 0. heal sen 
risk, Money sent in not registered will be at 
the risk of person it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the pablisher to discontinae and until pay- 
ment of al] arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the is a snfficient receipt of 
the first satecription. PThe change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan, 
should be made the first or second week after t 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 


pletion of iets cnbeoes and to forward money 
or the ensuing year wi 


waiting for a bill. 
VOTE FuR PITMAN. 


The Convention on Tuesday, as will be 
seen from our reports, resolved that it was 
inexpedient to nominate a ticket for State 
officers, and recommended the Suffragists to 
vote for Judge Pitman. This result was 
reached after a full discussion, with onlya 
few dissenting voices. It was evident that 
a considerable number of the delegates came 
with the conviction that the best course was 
the nomination of a separate ticket. Many 
of the speakers advocated this, but upon 
a final vote the resolutions offered by the 
Committee were adopted by a strong ma- 
jority. 

The resolutions not only declare princi- 
ples but state facts. When it is said that 
the Democrats have proved themselves false 
to those principles of true democracy upon 
which their party professes to be founded, 
we simply say what is well known. The 
same is true when it said that the Republi- 
can party has proved its degeneracy by act- 
ing in direct opposition to its professed 
principles, and by breaking its solemn 
promises as made in its previous platforms. 
On the other hand what is claimed for the 
Prohibitionists is equally correct as a fact. 

The Convention was hearty in its endorse- 
ment of Judge Pitman. His acknowledged 
ability, purity of character, and long, con- 
sistent and outspoken advocacy of Woman 
Suffrage, all conspired to make the expres- 
sion in his favor both enthusiastic and unan- 


imous. 

The duty of the Suffragists, as indicated 
by this Convention, then, is plain. They 
should go to work to secure as large a vote 
as possible for him as Governor. Our friends 
need not be frightened by the bugbear that 
a vote for Pitman will defeat Rice, for this 
from a Suffrage point of view is desirable. 
The Republican party has gone back on its 
record, and Governor Rice represents the 
clique who set their faces against real re- 
form. Nothing can be hoped for from the 
Republican party until the rule of this clique 
is broken. This can best be done by a 
crushing defeat of their candidate. Every 
vote for Pitman helps this, besides being 
counted on the side of reform. We hope, 
therefore, that all Suffragists, whoever else 
they may vote for on the State ticket, will 
vote for Judge Pitman. 8. W. B. 


VICTORY DEFERRED IN COLORADO. 


Woman Suffrage is probably ‘“‘not ap- 
proved” in Colorado. The exact result will 
not be known until the official count is 
completed, but from the figures already 
published, it seems to have been negatived. 
The New England contributors to the ex- 
penses of the Campaign will be glad to 
know the circumstances under which the 
battle was fought, and the causes of our 
disappointment. 

A majority of the intelligent American 
votes were apparently on our side from the 
beginning, and this majority grew steadily 
larger and more united, as the canvass 
went on. But our friends in Colorado soon 
found that this was not sufficient to control 
the result. The mines, which are the life 
of Colorado, have attracted thither large 
masses of men of foreign birth, who bring 
with them the antiquated European notions 
concerning the subordination of women. 
Very many of these foreigners used the votes 
which they owed to American magnanimity 
to deny Suffrage to American women. 
Then there is, in Denver and other consid- 
erable towns, a large number of colored 
men. Of these, perhaps five per cent. who 
are educated and intelligent, voted with us; 
but ninety-five per cent. voted and worked 
against us. Of the Germans, the same may 
be said; many educated men were outspoken 
in our favor, but the majority went the 
other way. 

There is also a large class of Southern 
men, who have brought to Colorado the re- 
actionary habits and traditions of slave- 
holding society. Ten per cent. of these 
men,—not more than that,—were among our 
most chivalrous and devoted friends. But 
the remaining ninety per cent. were against 
us. Then the saloon interest, all over the 
State, was thoroughly irritated and alarmed 
by the ‘‘Murphy” Temperance Revival, and, 
in every city, town, and mining-camp, the 
liquor sellers rallied their friends and cus- 
tomers against us. How strong this element 
is, in a community largely composed of un- 
married men, people in Massachusetts can 

hardly imagine. 








Then there is a considerable class of big- 
ots, Catholic and Protestant, who were 
marshalled against us by Bishop Macheboeuf 
and Rev. Mr. Bliss, of Denver, who fulmi- 
nated their anathemas against us from the 
safe sanctuary of their pulpits, as was form- 
erly done against the freedom of the slaves, 
in the name of those much-abused apostles, 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Then there were several thousand Mexi- 
can voters, most of whom can neither read 
nor write nor speak our language—men who 
plow with a forked stick and live in a semi- 
barbarous fashion, who treat their women 
as servants, and who vote as their leaders 
and priests instruct them. If we had put 
up $2500 apiece, in each of the four great 
Mexican counties, three fourths of the sum to 
be divided among the leaders, and the re- 
mainder to be invested in whiskey among 
the masses, we might have gained this vote, 
as has been done before by political parties. 

Then there is the large class of men who, 
under the deprivation of respectable female 
society, frequent the houses of prostitution 
which infest the towns? This class of un- 
married men cannot overcome their dread 
lest ‘‘bad women would go to the polls.” 
Then there are the very young men, between 
twenty-one and twenty-five, who form a 
large class in every new country—such, 
with rare exceptions, say and think that 
‘‘women do not know enough to vote.” Add 
to these many well-meaning but timid Amer- 
ican men, and you have the elements which 
voted against us. They were led by two 
daily papers of wide circulation—the Pueblo 
Chieftain and the Denver Tribune. These 
two papers did not hesitate to use any ob- 
jection, however absurd, or to make any 
statement, however untrue. For instance— 
the Chieftain asserted editorially that Wo- 
man Suffrage was a conspiracy of the poli- 
ticians of Northern Colorado to subjugate 
the Southern part of the State, by bringing 
to the polls a larger proportion of women. 
In vain did we show that the proportion of 
women was as great in the Southern as in 
the Northern counties, and that, in any case, 
the ratio of representation in the Legislature 
is based upon population and not upon sex, 
the women and children being counted to 
increase the political powers of the men. 
The Tribune went so far as to suppress tele- 
graphic despatches of Woman Suffrage meet- 
ings, the accuracy of which was guaran- 
teed by the Associated Press, on the ground 
that they were communicated by Mr. Black- 
well. All of which shows how devilish is 
the spirit of caste, and how far the advoca- 
cy of a bad cause will pervert the minds of 
men who do not fully appreciate their own 
perversity. 

But there was another side to this picture, 
and it is due to Colorado that it should be 
stated. In spite of the Vastness of the ter- 
ritory, involving sometimes fifty or a hun- 
dred miles of travel between meetings, our 
speakers everywhere had crowded audien- 
ces, earnest attention and a cordial recep- 
tion. Notless than 150 meetings were held, 
and they were attended by at least ‘7500 vo- 
ters, a large majority of whom undoubtedly 
voted for Suffrage. But it is the misfortune 
of a single campaign, however vigorous and 

effective it may be, that a majority of the 
voters do not attend the meetings, and that 
this majority of absentees are usually the 
more prejudiced and unenlightened. When 
two parties already exist, nearly equal in 
numbers, a campaign often turns the scale; 
but in this case we had to create our party. 
In doing so we aroused also the elements of 
opposition, so that very few neutral votes 
were cast on election day. 

Another powerful drawback to our suc- 
cess.was the requirement of the law that the 
votes should not be on a separate ballot, but 
must be printed or written on the county 
tickets. These put the printing of the tick- 
ets into the hands of the County Commit- 
tees and candidates of the parties, and they 
were manipulated against us. 

Our efforts to arouse the friends in every 
County to the importance of having the tick- 
ets fairly printed, were actually character- 
ized as attempts at ‘‘ballot-stuffing.” Many 
thousands of indifferent voters were induced 
to vote against Woman Suffrage, without 
even being aware of the fact, by the sup- 
pression of the tickets containing the words, 
‘‘Woman Suffrage approved,” and the sub- 
stitution of other tickets, in their stead, con- 
taining ‘‘Woman Suffrage not approved.” 

But while Pueblo, a community which is 
to-day without a single free school, ‘‘voted 
heavily against Woman Suffrage,” and 
while Garland City, a new railroad town 
full of saloons and dancing-houses and gam- 
bling-hells, ‘‘vetoed Suffrage by an over- 
whelming majority,” and while the four 
Mexican counties went almost solid against 
us, we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
beautiful, thrifty, intelligent Greeley gave 
279 votes for Woman Suffrage and only 117 
against it. Longmont, too, that ‘loveliest 
village of the plain,” surrounded by superb 
wheat fields, a town which can boast that 
no disreputable house exists within its lim- 
its, gave Suffrage votes in the proportion of 
four to one. In the Fifth ward of Denver 
(where no saloons exist) the vote was about 
a tie, while in the First Ward, where de- 
bauchery is most prevalent, the votes were 
three to one against us. In view of. these 
cheering facts, our friends of Colorado have 

no reason to feel discouragement. They 





hold to-day the balance of power, and can 
force one party or the other to espouse the 
Suffrage issue. Let them organize without 
delay, in every representative district. Let 
them enroll their members pledged to sus- 
tain no mar for Governor, Senator, or Rep- 
resentative, who is not in favor of the Equal 
Rights of the women of Colorado. By an 
express Constitutional provision, Woman 
Suffrage can again be submitted by any sub- 
sequent legislature, and within three years 
the Centennial State can be carried for Im- 
partial Suffrage, irrespective of sex. 

No description of the Suffrage Campaign 
in Colorado would be complete, which 
should omit to credit the admirable spirit of 
freedom and liberality, which everywhere 
prevails among the people. The tone of the 
community is in the highest degree cosmo- 
politan. Gathered, as they are, from every 
State in the Union and from every country 
in the world, men seem to have left behind 
them the conventionalisms and prejudices 
of older societies. The novel conditions of 
their soil, climate, scenery and productions 
seem to have created a larger and more gen- 
erous temper, which is quick to see new 
truths and prompt to apply them. The 
abundant hospitality and kindness which 
we received will never be forgotten, and we 
shall always count many of the cltizens of 
Colorado among our most valued and cher- 
ished friends. The Suffragists of Col- 
orado have done nobly throughout the 
campaign. Withont a party, without can- 
didates to elect, or offices to bestow, and 
without any considerable amount of money 
at command, they have carried on a cam- 
paign which is highly creditable to those 
who planned and to those who executed it. 
Republicans and Democrats have laid aside 
their differences, and have worked side by 
side like brothers, for the Equal Rights of the 
women. Such a community of freemen, 
with such wonderful material resources, 
with so grand a future before it, is sure to 
rise, at no distant day, to a leading position 
in the councils of the nation. H. B. B. 
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A SKETCH OF THE COLORADO MINING 
REGION. 





Georgetown, Colorado, is a great center 
for silver mining. Itlies in the Clear Creek 
Canon, 8466 feet above the level of the sea, 
2000 feet higher than Mount Washington. 
But the cold blasts that compel visitors to 
Mount Washington to smother themselves 
with wraps, or to seek shelter under roofs 
which must be anchored to rocks by cables 
so that they may not blow away, are un- 
known here. All day long great floods of 
sunshine pour down, and the mountains, 


‘which tower dn every side from one to three 


thousand feet higher than the town, protect 
it from Winds. We seem to be literally 
shut in by mountains. Ingress and egress 
are apparently impossible, but carriage 
roads do wind out through ravines, and 
even a railroad (narrow gauge) brings and 
carries its daily passengers and freight. 
These mountain towns are mostly mining 
towns. The miners have houses of one 
story, somewhere near the base of the 
mountain (or away up on its side), in which 
is the mine where the men work. Just so 
much rock is blasted off as is necessary to 
make a flat surface on which to set the 
frame of the house. Here the little building 
is put up. The mountain goes sheer up be- 
hind it and almost sheer down below in 
front. There isa narrow platform by the 
door, and steps which lead up toit. Buta 
door-yard is impossible. There is no grass, 
no trees, no shrubs, but bare, rugged rocks, 
above, below, at the right and at the left. 
This is the home of the wife and children 
of the miner. There is a neat, independent, 
self-reliant look about the little perch, and 
often as much happiness in it as exists in 
the more pretentious homes. The miners, 
as a rule, in this town, go into the mines on 
Monday morning and do not return to their 
homes until Saturday night. Their supplies 
go up to them on the backs of the donkeys, 
and they are said to provide themselves 
with the best there isin the market. The 
ore, which in these mines is all silver ore, is 
brought down on the sturdy little donkey, 
which can carry 160 pounds, though he is 
not larger than a good-sized Newfoundland 
dog. 

One is disappointed in the character of 
the miners. We expected to find ignorant 
men, and there are such; but graduates of 
Harvard College are digging in the mines, 
and one finely-educated young man told us 
he had been a year in the mines, and had 
never spent a happier one. The work calls 
for scientific men. In all the mining re- 
gions you will find them, with blackened 
faces and hands, perhaps, but the real gen- 
tleman is clearly visible through it all. We 
found gentlemen in nearly every extensive 
mining locality, who are stockholders in the 
mines, but who realize as much as they do 
from the mines, in commissions from capi- 
talists, who trust their judgment and hon- 
esty in regard to enterprises in which it is 
safe to invest, so that character has a higher 
value and yields more in money even than 
do stocks, or land, or mines. Colorado is 
full of wonders. Most conspicuous are the 
mountains. Yesterday we looked off from 
the ‘‘Argentine Pass,” which is 13,200 feet 
above the level of the sea. At our right 
hand and on the left, and away in front, 
were apparently endless mountain peaks, 


snow-covered, rocky, their tops 2000 feet 
above the timber line. The snow melting 
on one side of these summits, runs Into the 
Pacific, and on the other into the Atlantic. 
Distinctly visible in this clear air was the 
mountain of the ‘Holy Cross,” 300 miles 
away. The side of this mountain, near the 
top, has great gulches, in the shape of a 
drooping cross. These gulches are filled 
with snow, too deep to melt when that on 
the side of the mountain has disappeared. 
Then appears the white cross against the 
dark sides of the sharp-pointed top; hence 
the name. The whole middle part of Colo- 
rado, from north to south, is one vast moun- 
tain pile, with narrow valleys between. 
One-third of a mile is considered a wide 
valley, and it is not uncommon to find a 
b village crowded into such space, and run- 
ning along down the valley for a mile or 
two. This is true where there are mines. 
Then there are vast plains called ‘‘parks,” 
which are utterly unlike anything known at 
the East asapark. They are mostly sandy, 
barren and dreary places, which, however, 
are capable of producing good crops if they 
can be irrigated. Scarcely less wonderful 
than these vast mountains are the canons. 

A canon is a deep defile; it may be hun- 
dreds or thousands of feet deep, between 
perpendicular or overhanging rocks, at the 
bottom of which runs a stream of clear, 
soft, cold water. The largest of these is the 
Arkansas Canon. The river runs eleven 
miles through a rocky ravine '2000 feet deep, 
and 2000 feet wide at the top. We looked 
down the deep, narrow space to where the 
Arkansas River went rushing and roaring 
below, apparently as small as a meadow 
brook, but so far away was it, that not a 
sound of its motion was heard. Two young 
ladies who are now members of Wellesley 


College, in company with a party, walked. 


the whole length—eleven miles—of this 
canon, a few years ago, on the ice, which 
forms on the river bank. Anything in Col- 
orado is called a town, to which the United 
States send a mail. There may be two or 
three houses, or only one; it is a town all 
the same. A city may have had no exist- 
ence three weeks ago. But the railroad has 
come so far and stopped, and the next day 
the city is there. Pike’s Peak, Long's Peak 
and Gray’s Peak are the ‘‘Hills of Difficul- 
ty” up which tourist must go, or they have 
not seen Colorado. The daughter of Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, the accomplished editor of 
the Chicago Legal News, was sent here by 
her parents for summer climbing, as the 
best recreation after hard study. She went 
twice up Pike and once up each of the oth- 
ers, gaining vigor and strength all the time. 
A young lady who had paid $25 for a guide 
up Pike’s Peak wrote from the summit: 
“T have seen Pike’s Peax; I am skinned, 
penniless and happy.” So wonderful is the 
view from this celebrated mountain, that no 
one who masters it regrets the hard toil or 
the cost. The new and easier trail to the 
top is eighteen miles. 

At Manitou is the summer cottage of 
Grace Greenwood. It stands near the large, 
fashionable hotels, but they are all too near 
the creek and too low down to be attractive. 
At Colorado Springs (where there are no 
springs) is the home of H. H., watched over 
by Pike’s Peak and the beautiful Cheyenne 
Mountain. The Suffrage campaign draws 
to aclose. Meetings have been held in near- 
ly every center of population, and there is a 
large and friendly interest in the question. 
Women wait with unspeakable solicitude, 
to see whether the State, which has put the 
vote into the hand of every man here, 
whether he can read or not, whether he can 
speak our language or not, whether he is a 
pauper, or a felon, or a lunatic, or an idiot, 
will also put the vote into the hands of wo- 
men who have braved all the hardship and 
peril of frontier life for the sake of the com- 
fort of the homes of Colorado. The 2d of 
October will decide. Meanwhile the Suf- 
fragists here, both men and women, are 
among the best citizens of the State. They 
are intelligent, temperate, law-abiding; 
striving in all ways to promote the material 
and moral prosperity of the community. 
They are of all sects in religion, and of both 
parties in politics. Judge Miller, a leading 
Democrat, and Judge Kingman, a Republi- 
can, forgetting party, are lecturing together 
in the interest of Woman Suffrage. Meth- 
odists, Baptists and Presbyterians have 
taken part in our meetings, and Catholics 
have assured us they should vote for Suf- 
frage, though the bishop has thrown all his 
influence against it. General Pope did us 
good service the otherday. At the Denver 
Hotel, where he was stopping, some men, 
secure of their right to vote, were scoffing 
at the movement for Suffrage for women. 
General Pope said: ‘If 1 lived in Colorado 
I should vote for Woman Suffrage. I think 
it unworthy of men that they wish to with- 
hold equal rights from women.” It was 
amusing to see how the blunt words of the 
General spiked the small guns which had 
popped so valiantly against Woman Suf- 
frage. 

It is hardly fair to give the public a peep 
at a private house, but the fear is so often 
expressed that Woman Suffrage will spoil 
our homes, that, for the sake of these doubt- 
ers, I will give a glimpse of the very first 
Suffrage home which I entered in Colorado. 
We had left the barren, dusty plains, and 





walked up the street, past houses without a 








spear of grass or a shade tree, till we came 
to a neat brick house, covered all over with 
vines; the dooryard was green with grass 
soft and fresh as that on Boston Common in 
June. Thrifty apple and cherry trees grew 
by the back fence, while elm and cotton. 
wood trees were all along her sidewalk. 
Grape-vines and strawberries in abundance 
were in their appropriate places, while flow. 
ers, rare and beautiful, filled every available 
place This vine-covered and shaded house 
has, in its cosey parlor, a fine library of 
standard books, well bound, and set ing 
handsome book-case. There are a piano 
and violin; engravings and paintings are on 
the walls, round which the elimbing fern 
and many another wild-wood growth twines 
in and out. The bay window on one side, 
and the broad mullioned window on the 
other, attract the passer by the bright flow. 
ers in one and the green and growing plants 
in the other. The neat dining-room holds 
its share of plants, and the cosey living. 
room, with its open fire-place, looks out 
over a great wealth of color from choice 
places which fill all the space in view. Or. 
der, neatness and comfort are everywhere, 
The mistress and owner of this house, 
whose artistic touches are everywhere, not 
only makes this hospitable home a thing of 
beauty and of comfort, but, strong, sensible, 
executive and consecutive, she carries on 4 
large, profitable business, and helps to or- 
ganize and arrange all the Suffrage work for 
this great State. Her sheltering roof is the 
home of Suffragists, and here these tired 
workers rest and are comforted. May such 
homes be multiplied! Lucy Srone. 
—Boston Globe. 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 


The hearing before the sub-committee at 
the School Committee rooms, on Friday of 
last week, in reference to the admission of 
girls to the Boston Latin School, clearly in- 
dicates the advance which has been made in 
their classical education. Those who spoke 
on this occasion were representative men, 
and most of them old and experienced edu- 
cators. President Runkle and Professor 
Howeson of the Institute of Technology, 
President Warren of the Boston University, 
Mr. D. B. Hagar of the Salem Normal 
School, Mr. John W. Candler President of 
the Board of Trade, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, and Alderman John E. Fitzgerald, 
these, one and all, favored the girls going 
to the Boston Latin School to fit for college, 
instead of the plan suggested by members 
of the School Committee of adding a Greek 
department to the Girls’ High School. It 
was conceded without question that the 
girls should have equal opportunities to fit 
for college and to pursue a classical course. 
The only question at issue was how to ar- 
range the matter. All the speakers above 
named were very emphatic in urging the 
opening of the Boston Latin School to girls. 
Most of them favored co-education, and Al- 
derman Fitzgerald prophesied that Harvard 
would fall into line and open her doors to 
women before his day should be passed. 

The fact is, public sentiment demands, as 
an act of justice, that the girls shall have 
the means of fitting for college. The im- 
portance of a classical education for girls, as 
well as boys, is universally recognized. 
With the facts before us no one can now 
deny that girls desire the advantages of a 
higher education. Boston,which has always 
boasted of its schools and recognized the 
importance of education, should lead in 
this new departure. An advance will soon 
be made, and whether it be in opening the 
doors of the Latin School or in introducing 
a Greek department, it will be only one more 
step forward towards giving girls equal ad- 
vantages with boys in every department of 
education from the lowest infant class to 
the highest college. 8, W. B. 
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MRS. HOWE AT THE GENEVA CONGRESS. 


Epitrors JourRNAL:—I am writing to you 
in haste a line at the conclusion of this 
meeting at Geneva, that, in its results, has 
surpassed our greatest expectations. We 
have victoriously gained all the points we 
had in view, and hence may look forward 
with hope and glee to the dawning of a 
future that will make Woman's life very 
different from what it hitherto has been, in 
compelling men to join with her in the en- 
deavor of serving humanity in its highest 
demands, to be morally responsible for his 
acts. 

I will not go into details on the points 
discussed at this glorious convention, for 
you will obtain an ample description of 
what has been going on, from a pen that is 
better versed in your language, and abler to 
tell you what may be to you of greatest in- 
terest, Let me, as it were, skim the most 
beautiful parts of it, such as were most 
striking to me, and most honoring to your 
country and the class of women. These 
stand foremost in the arena of combatants 
for rights, which, if accorded to the female 
population of a State, are the best proof of 
its standard amongst the most civilized 
nations of the world. 

I am going to speak to you of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who came hither to show to 
Europe who the highest and best American 
women are. If more women of this kind 
came to us, it would speedily break the 
point of the now prevailing prejudice against 
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them; it would teach them that the so-called 
strong-minded women can be and are as 
feminine in their appearance, their manner 
and their speech, as the most timid German 
women ever are or could be. 

It was on the third day of the meeting 
of the Congress, when Mrs. Howe for the 
first time came forward. Her simpleattire, 
the black garment of the widow, the sim- 
plicity and grace of her movements, her 
concise language and clear enunciation, at 
once impressed the whole assembly in her 
favor. She did not say much, displayed 
not any flow of language to cover the sense 
of what she had to say. She said little, 
but to the purpose, carefully abstain'ng 
from any deviations from her subject, and 
at once gaining every one present in her 
favor. 

Since then she has spoken several times, 
and always in the same spirit, with the 
same good sense, the same noble grace. 
Her last speech she made on Saturday, 
the 20th of September, after the conclusion 
of the Congress. In this speech she told 
us that she had heard discussions of this 
kind very frequently in America, and was 
fully versed on the subject treated, on its 
pro and contra in every line. Nothing was 
said that was new to her; yet there were 
some little criticisms she had to pass on 
parts of the dissertations, which she could 
not omit to mention. 

Firstly, Womanhood was not inferior to 
Manhood, as the gentlemen here pretended 
to assert. 

Secondly,—They again and again men- 
tioned that women were supported by men. 
Well, then, could they really forget that 
each of them here present once upon a 
time had been supported by a woman, 
would not have lived, if not for the care of 
a woman, would not exist, if not at the 
peril of a woman’s life? 

Thirdly,—So much stress was laid on 
Woman’s frailty. This frailty could be of 
two kinds: extensive and intensive. The 
first capacity being that of the male sex, the 
latter belonging to the woman as bearer of 
the future generation; a task that demanded 
strength and patience. 

Fourthly, —The demand for female physi- 
cians, teachers, lawyers was natural; for if 
a woman could address herself in the diffi- 
culties of her own sex, she saved her deli- 
cacy of feeling, which suftered, and ever 
must suffer, when making to a man, confes- 
sions most sacred to her,and scarcely clothed 
by her in words in her most intimate 
thoughts. 

This little speech had a good effect, and 
was delivered in a way to gain her all hearts. 
The members of the Congress thence con- 
cluded that Mrs. Howe was the woman to 
open the door to the entrance of the new 
light of morality, and that she must be the 
speaker for bringing this new truth before 
the ears of the ruling classes of Europe. 
They will try to prevail on her to go in 
their commission to the Empress Augusta 
of Germany, and to influence this Princess 
to lend her powerful aid to the promulga- 
tion of ideas of morality, which honor our 
age, as they honor the promoters. 

America, however, may thank Mrs. Howe 
for having come here to do honor to Amer- 
ican women, as she has done and doubtless 
will continue to do. AMELY BOoLre. 

Geneva, Sept. 21st, 1877. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Rev. J. L. Corning is to give a series 
of lectures on Art at Vassar. 

A society of ladies in Berlin have just es- 
tablished a free dispensary and consulting 
room for poor women. Itis open twice a 
week. 

A Chinese woman is under arrest in San 
Francisco, charged with terribly maiming 
her little girl’s feet, to cripple them to the 
fashionable standard. 

The Danielsonville women have raised 
$1000 toward a soldiers’ monument, and a 
town meeting is to be called to appropriate 
$1000 more. 

Col. T. W. Higginson proposes to go 
West for a short lecturing trip in Novem- 
ber or December. Application may be 
made to him at Newport, R. I., or to the 
American Literary Bureau, Cooper Institute, 
New York. 

The Colored State Normal Institute at 
Fayetteville, N. C., is very successful in it- 
self, and very good in its effect upon the 
colored people of the surrounding country. 
All the teachers are colored, and teachers 
and pupils feel great pride in their school. 

The Boston correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican is sharp on the “Hub” when 
he says: ‘A city that opposes co-education, 
and yet throngs the theaters to hear and see 
Soldene and Lydia Thompson, is perhaps a 
little inconsistent, not to say hypocritical. 

Paul Trevigne, acolored man, has brought 
4 Suit against the New Orleans School Board, 
to test the legality of its action in establish- 
ing separate schools for the black and white 
Traces. The colored people of the city have 
determined to provide sufficient funds to 
carry on the suit vigorously. We wish 
them success in destroying the false and bit 
ter spirit of caste. 

_The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will have its Eighth Annual Meeting 











at Hartford, Oct. 17th. Among the topics 
for discussion are the Labor and Temper 
ance Questions. Ten minute speeches will 
be made. Also short papers or letters from 
those women unable to be present, or to 
speak, will be read; but it is very desirable 
that all such communications be sent to the 
president several days beforehand. The 
evening session will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of recent legislation with regard 
to the property rights of married women, 
and also to the question whether tax-paying 
women should not be made voters, by the 
next legislature, in all municipal affairs. 
Mr. John D. Philbrick, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools in Boston, in his last 
report, says: ‘‘There are now in this Com- 
monwealth three institutions of learning in 
successful operation, in which a full college 
cuurse is open to women. In each of three 
other New England States there isa respec- 
table college, to which students of both sex- 
es are admitted on equal footing. In the 
State of New York there is a large and flour- 
ishing female college, and a university with 
provision for collegiate instruction of wo- 
men. In several other States further west 
there are mixed colleges where a considera- 
ble number of women are pursuing a col- 
lege course. It is therefore no longer a 
question in this country whether provision 
shall be made for the collegiate education 
of women. It hasalready been made. Nor 
is it any longer a question whether there are 
any women who wish to avail themselves of 
such provision. The number of-those who 
are actually pursuing the college course is in 
the aggregate considerable, and it is certain 
to increase. The education of women in 
colleges creates a demand for that instruc- 
tion of girls which is required for admission 
to college. Such instruction is not now af- 
forded by our system of public schools.” 








Massachusetts 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CONVENTION. 


FORENOON SESSION, 

The meeting of this convention took 
place at the Meionaon, on Tuesday, October 
9, according to the call, and at the appointed 
hour of eleven o'clock a. m., Mr, Thomas 
J. Lothrop, the Secretary of the State Com- 
mittee, rapped the convention to order, and 
read the call. It was then voted, on motion 
of Rev. 8. W. Bush, that the convention be 
organized by the choice of a President, five 
Vice-Presidents and two Secretaries. Rev. 
George F. Clark, of Mendon, then moved 
the election of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Lucy Stone of Boston; vice-presi- 
dents, Mary A. Livermore of Melrose, Rev. 
8. W. Bush, of Boston, Charles C. Burleigh, 
of Northampton, Mrs. E. R. Barker, of 
Fitchburg, Hon. J. W. Pettengill, of Mal- 
den; secretaries, Rev. J. H. Wiggin, of Bos- 
ton; Mrs. C. P. Lacoste, of Malden. In the 
absence of the president, who was annonnced 
as being en route for Boston, and of the 
first vice-president, Rev. 8. W. Bush, of 
Boston, was called to the chair. 

After expressing his regret that Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and Mr. Blackwell were detained by 
the storm, they having taken passage the 
evening before, on their return from Color- 
ado, on the steamer which left New York 
for Fall River, the acting president pro- 
ceeded at once to the business for which 
the convention was called. The first thing 
in order, he said, was the appointment of 
committees. 

On motion of Mrs. H. H. Robinson, the 
following committee on Credentials was ap- 
pointed by the chair: Mrs. H. H. Robinson, of 
Malden, C. H. Codman, of Boston, Lewis 
Ford,of Brockton, Mrs. 8. E. M. Kingsbury, 
of Needham, Jonathan Butterfield, of Bos- 
ton, Guilford Streeter,of Salem,and William 
Chisholm, of Salem. 

On motion of Mrs. C. P. Nichols, of 
Chelsea, the chair appointed Mrs. C. P. 
Nichols of, Chelsea, Mrs. Martha 8. Ripley, 
of Middleton, Mrs. D. R. Hewitt, of Salem, 
Miss Nellie Eastman, of Woburn, Miss Clara 
A. Allen, of Taunton, Mrs. 8. 8. Paige, of 
Stoneham, and Anna B. Cheney, of Chelsea, 
as a Committee on Finance. 

On motion of Mr. Thomas J. Lothrop, of 
Taunton, the chair appointed Thomas J. 
Lothrop, of Taunton, Mrs. 8. C. Beach, of 
Dedham, 8S. R. Urbino, of Boston, Dr. 
Martha Flanders, of Lynn, Charles K. Whip- 
ple, of Brookline, William Earl, of Need- 
ham, and Mrs. W. lves, of Salem, a Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. 

On motion of the Rev: G. F. Clark, of 
Mendon, the chair appointed Rev. George 
F. Clark, of Mendon, Lewis Ford, of Brock- 
ton, Mrs. W. F. Temple, of Boston, Dr. 
Deborah Drury, of Haverhill, and Mrs. T. 
J. Lothrop, of Taunton, to nominate a 
State Central Committee. 

The committees then proceeded to their 
special duties in the ante-room, while the 
convention continued its business. The 
Rev. George Stacy, of Milford, wished to say 
aword. Asan old and devoted friend to 
the cause of Woman Suffrage, he had tried 
to have a meeting, and delegates appointed 
from his own town, but he did not succeed, 
and wished therefore to inquire whether 
any but regular chosen delegates could take 
part in the convention. On motion of §. 
C. Fay, of Southboro, it was voted that Mr. 
Stacy be invited to become a member of 
the convention. 





A brief discussion here rose on this sub- 
ject, and resulted in the passage of a resolu- 
tion that the whole subject of the qualifica- 
tion of delegates be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. 

The Hon. James N. Buffum, by a vote of 
the Convention, was then invited to speak. 
He said that he supposed that one who, like 
himself, had grown old and gray in the ser- 
vice of Woman’s cause had a right to take 
part in a Woman Suffrage Convention. He 
did not like the idea of being set down by a 
set of young politicians who were younger 
and more nimble than himself. Moreover, 
he should not go to any Committee to obtain 
leave to remain in the Convention. 

Mr. Berry, of Lynn, replied to Mr. Buf- 
fum, by saying that he had been in Wo- 
man Suffrage Conventions ever since he had 
the right to vote. When the caucus was 
held, regularly advertised in the Lynn pa- 
pers, Mr. Buffum was not thought of; if he 
had been, he would doubtless have been ap- 
pointed a delegate. But because he was not, 
he has no right to come here to this Conven- 
tion and find fault. Mr. Buffum would do 
us honor as a delegate; but to grow] because 
he was not appointed is unjust and unfair. 

Mr. A. Allen Brown of Lynn then offered 
a series of resolutions, which favored a dis- 
tribution of wealth, the expansion of the 
currency by a larger issue of greenbacks, so 
that all might have an equal chance, and 
also a censure of Secretary Sherman’s ac- 
tion, looking forward to the resumption of 
specie payments. After the reading of 
these resolutions, it was voted that these and 
all other resolutions offered should be refer- 
red to the Committee on Resolutions with- 
out debate. 

Mr. C. C. Burleigh of Northampton was 
then called upon to address the Convention. 
He began by saying that unlike Mr. Buffum 
he was not sorry to come to the Convention, 
though he had no regular credentials. He 
came from his deep interest in the cause, 
and was rejoiced to see so many present. 
He saw reason for great encouragement. 
There were two converging lines tending to 
the same point. There was a gradual ad- 
vance of Woman toward a recognition of her 
rights, and many avenues formerly closed, 
were now open to her. Another line con- 
verging with this was the extension of Suf- 
frage, and they were tending to the inevita- 
ble result of the recognition of the right of 
women to share in the sovereignty of the 
State. An experiment in one of the territo- 
ries had demonstrated that a woman was 
qualified and competent to discharge the 
duties of co-sovereign. As long as men were 
admitted to vote without discrimination it 
was the height of absurdity to deny the right 
to women. Intelligent patriotism was as 
much the attribute of womanhood as of the 
choicest manhood. Talk about the dirty 
waters of politics; he had never seen a wo- 
man go into adirty place, that was not 
cleaner when she came out. He spoke at 
some length in reply to the objections that 
had been urged against Woman Suffrage, 
and said most of them had come down from 
times of comparative barbarism. Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s address was logical, clear and strong. 
We have simply indicated a few of its lead- 
ing thoughts. It is evident that he has not 
lost any of his force and fire, and his speech 
was listened to with interest and attention. 

The Rev. Miss Lorenza Haynes, of Marl- 
boro, in responce to an invitation to speak 
briefly, expressed her deep interest in the 
great work in which they were engaged. It 
was then voted on motion of Mr. Fay, of 
Southboro, that when the Convention ad- 
journs it will be to meet again at 2 o’clock 
that afternoon. 

Mr. Addison Davis at this point of the 
proceedings made inquiry as to the right of 
Prohibitionists and those identified with 
other parties to seats in the Convention. 
The chair replied that this was a Woman 
Suffrage Convention made up of regularly 
chosen delegates who came there with the 
avowed object of advancing the Woman 
Suffrage cause. If any one came to the 
Convention with any other object they were 
acting dishonorably. Still, in these times, 
he with many others recognized the divine 
right of bolting an unsatisfactory nomina- 


tion. 

The Rev. George W. Stacy, of Milford, 
said that those who were there from other 
parties came there as Women Suffragists. 
He hoped they would trust in the good faith 
of the delegates. 

Mr. Davis was opposed to the formation 
of a Suffrage party. They all came out of 
the Republican party, and the Republican 
party, of which he was a member, was the 
best friend of the cause. Asa Republican 
he declined to be ruled out of the Suffrage 
Convention. 

The Hon. James A. Buffum said that he 
wished to make an explanation, as he was 
about to leave to go to the State of Maine to 
work for Woman’s Rights. When he spoke 
before he was not aware that this was a 
delegate convention. He was not in the 
habit of reading the Lynn papers because 
his eyes were weak and the Lynn papers 
were so tame. He expressed his earnest in- 
terest in this work. 

Mr. Thomas J. Lothrop, Chairman of the 
Committee on resolutions, then reported the 
following :— 

RESOLUTIONS, 


Resolved, That this Convention reaffirms the prin- 
ciples of universal justice and impartial liberty as the 





peste on which we claimfequal rights for women as 
‘or men. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party by the silence 
of its convention, the vote of its members in the last 
and previous res, and the pronounced opin- 
ions of most of its leaders has proved itself false to 
those principles of true democracy upon which the 


party professes led. 

Resolved, That the blican party is now recreant 
to tte Soemner avowed . 1 pega t has 
prov ts v3 rect 0) on 
to its professed prine| plea, and by breaking its solemn 
promises as ein poertons ‘orms. 

Resolved, That while thus the Geieeaits Re- 

ublican parties have ignored the Woman 8 
and have nominated candidates hostile to 
Suffrage movement, the Prohibitory party has un- 
equivocally adopted Woman Suff as one of the 
leading issues, has invited women to partici in 
its caucuses and conventions on equal terms men, 
and nominated avowed Suffragists for its candidates. 
By this action it has irrevocably made itself a Woman 


Su petty: and, therefore, 
ved. That it is inexpedient for this Conven- 
tion to make nominations. 


On motion of Mr. N. T. Allen, of West 
Newton, these resolutions were accepted. 

Mr. 8. C. Fay, of Southboro, offered the 
following resolution as an amendment to the 
report of the committee: 


Resolved, That we the Women Suffragists of Mas- 
sachusetts assembled in convention do heartily rec- 
ommend the Hon. Robert C. Pitman as one of the 
ablest and most zealous advocates of our cause; and 
we appeal to our friends throughout the State to use 
their utmost endeavors to secure by a large vote his 
indorsement at the polls. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The convention was called to order at the 
appointed hour, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions reported from 
his committee the resolution of Mr. Fay on 
Judge Pitman and also the following: 


Resolved, That it is the duty of all Woman Suf- 
fragists to use their utmost endeavor to secure the 
nomination and election of senators and representa- 
tives who will vote in support of our cause. 


The series of resolutions, by a vote of 
the Convention, was then considered sepa- 
rately, and the first three were passed unani- 
mously without debate. ‘When the fourth 
was read, which related to the inexpediency 
of making nominations, on motion of Mr. 
Earle, of Needham, the resolution was 
amended so that it should apply only to 
State officers. The discussion then began. 
Mr. 8. R. Urbino opposed the resolution. 
He believed that Suffrage was a constitu- 
tional question, while prohibition was only 
a question of policy, and, therefore, the 
former ought to take precedence. The 
Suffragists ought to have made nominations 
first, and then the Prohibitionists could 
have adopted them or not. He had just as 
soon vote for Judge Pitman as anybody 
else, and he favored him because he was 
thoroughly honest and good. The rest of 
the Prohibitory ticket was good only for 
the waste-basket. He criticised Mr. Morse 
severely, saying that although he professed 
to be a Suffragist now, he might not be one 
to-morrow. He criticised also the Prohib- 
itory State committee for not showing com- 
mon courtesy enough to the Suffragists to 
consult them about State nominations. 
The fact that this has not been done showed 
that the professions in the Prohibitory plat- 
form were not sincere. 

Mr. Allen A. Brown, of Lynn, said he was 
in favor of making combinations of men 
who would represent the principles of the 
Woman Suffragists and Prohibitionists. 

Rev. D. M. Wilson, of Malden, in a clear 
and vigorous speech, urged the nomination 
of a distinct ticket. He thought the action 
of the Suffragists last year was an injury to 
the cause,and that by identifying themselves 
with the Prohibitory party, Woman Suf- 
fregists weakened their moral influence and 
lost strength. He was in favor of keeping 
clear of all combinations, and hoped the 
convention would nominate a State ticket 
made up of true and well-known Suffragists. 
He had no objection to Judge Pitman, and 
in behalf of the Malden delegation pre- 
sented the following ticket, which was 
printed and circulated through the hall: 

For Governor—Robert C. Pitman, of 
Newton. 

For Lieutenant Governor—Thomas J. 
Lothrop, of Taunton. 

For Secretary of State—Samuel E. Sewell, 
of Melrose. 

For Treasurer and Receiver General-- 
Frederic M. Stone, of Waltham. 

For Attorney General—John E. Fitz- 
gerald, of Boston. 

For Audivor—Elizur Wright, of Medford. 

Mr. 8. C. Fay, of Southboro, complained 
of the want of unity in the Convention. 
Mr. Phillips, he said, one of the ablest of 
men, advocates the union of forces. The 
reason that gentleman is not here to-day is 
because of this discord. If the Prohibi- 
tionists have planted themselves on our 
platform, the best we can do is to accept 
the men they nominate. Where we can 
unite let us unite. Judge Pitman is beyond 
question in this matter; we can vote for 
him. I am a Prohibition Woman Suf- 
frage Republican. 

Mr. Metcalf, of Salem, pronounced him- 
self as both a Woman Suffragist and Pro- 
hibitionist, and urged the nomination of 
Judge Pitman. 

Mrs. Lacoste, of Malden, said that last 
year she worked for the Prohibitionists, 
and so did the friends in Malden, but that 
the latter failed to aid the Suffragists. She 
urged the nomination of a sgparate ticket. 

At this point of the discussion, it was 
voted to divide the fourth resolution and 
consider, first of all, that part which preceed- 
ed the words therefore resolved, so that the 
resolution first under consideration was as 
follows: 

Resolved, That while thus the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties have ignored the Woman Suffrage 
issue, and have nominated candidates hostile to the 
Suffrage movement, the prohibitory party has une- 
quivocally adopted Woman Suffrage as one of its 
leading issues, bas invited women to [gto gee in 


its caucuses and conventions on equal terms with 
men, and nominated avowed Suffrayists for its candi- 








dates. By this action it has irrevocally made itself 
a Woman Suffrage party. 


Pending the discussion, Mr. Addison 
Davis raised the question whether he could 
be considered a delegate, and it was voted, 
on motion of Rev. F. H. Hinckley, that the 
resolution under discussion be laid on the 
table, to give an opportunity for the Com- 
mittee on Credentials to make a report. 

Mrs. H. H. Robinson reported that 128 
credentials had been presented from thirty- 
two towns and cities. As Mr. Davis had no 
credentials, and sought admission as a rep- 
resentative from Gloucester, this report ex- 
cluded him. An animated discussion arose 
on this point, in which several members 
participated. Mr. Davis insisting on speak- 
ing, was called to order, and after a further 
explanation from the Committee on Creden- 
tials the matter was dropped and the Con- 
vention, by vote, resumed the discussion of 
the fourth resolution. 

Mr. Thomas J. Lothrop urged the adop- 
tion of this resolution, and proceeded, by 
taking up each clause, to show that the res- 
olution only stated what was actually the 
facts in the case. The other parties had ig- 
nored the Woman Suffrage issue, while the 
Prohibitionists have unequivocally adopted 
it as one of their leading issues, have invited 
women to participate in their caucuses and 
conventions, and nominated avowed suffra- 
gists for their candidates. He then went over 
the list of officers on the State ticket of the 
Prohibitionists, and seemed to show that 
each was a Woman Suffragist. Inspeaking 
of Mr. Morse, he read extracts from a recent 
letter written by Mr. Morse, in which the lat- 
ter avowed himself a Woman Suffragist. He 
then passed to consider the general aspect 
of the question, and argued that the Repub- 
lican party had done its work, and the best 
thing now was to bury it. It hada noble 
record and had done a noble work; but it 
only remained that a monument be reared 
to its memory and that it pass away. Out 
of the elements of the Republican party a 
new one would be formed, recognizing the 
living issues of the times, including that of 
Woman Suffrage. For this reason the best 
thing for the Suffragist to do was to tear 
down the Republican Party, for then, on its 
ruins, a nobler one would arise. We can- 
not do this alone, and must therefore unite 
our hands and pull all together. The very 
thought of making separate nominations to- 
day is absurd. We cannot injure the Re- 
publican party in this way. The fact that 
the Prohibitory party has asked women to 
act in caucuses and conventions, has made 
more converts to Woman Suffrage than all 
the political conventions during the past 
three years. He therefore hoped the reso- 
lution would pass. 

It was voted, on motion of Mr. Burleigh, 
that the word “‘irrevocably” in the resolu 
tion be struck out, and the word ‘‘emphati- 
cally” be inserted. As thus amended the 
resolution passed by a very large vote, and 
the Convention, next in order, took up the 
latter clause of the fourth resolution, which 
as a separate resolution was as follows: 


Resolved, That it is inexpedient for this Convention 
to make nomination of State Officers. 


Rev. George F. Clarke said that he was 
opposed to this resolution. He desired to 
have a distinct nomination of officers, so 
that he could vote for them. He believed 
that neither Prohibition nor Woman Suf- 
frage in Massachusetts would triumph, ex- 
cept over the dead body of the Republican 
party. He therefore earnestly hoped that the 
Convention would make a distinct nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. Wm. Earle, of Needham, said, as an 
abolitionist of long standing, he was certain 
that the abolitionists weakened their cause 
by becoming a distinct political party. He 
hoped therefore, with the experience of the 
past, that the Suffragists would not be guilty 
of the tomfoolery of forming a distinct po- 
litical party. If by moral influences and 
discussions we create a public sentiment 
and make Woman Suffrage voters, then 
politicians would aid us. 

Mr. Burleigh also took the same ground 
in a strong and logical speech in opposition 
to a separate nomination. The resolution 
then passed with one or two dissenting 
voices. 

The resolution endorsing and recommend- 
ing Judge Pitman as Governor was unani- 
mously passed, and also the one recom- 
mending the efforts to nominate and elect 
Senators and Representatives favorable to 
the cause was also adopted, and a vote of 
thanks was tendered to the President for 
the impartial discharge of his duties. 

THE STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 

The State Central Committee reported and 
elected was as follows: Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
of Boston, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of Mel- 
rose, Thomas J. Lothrop, of Taunton, Dr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, Mrs. Dr. 
Deborah Drury, of Haverhill, Mrs. H. H. 
Robinson, of Malden, 8. R. Urbino, of New- 
ton, C. H. Codman, of Boston, Mrs. Martha 
G. Ripley, of Middleton, Rev. Solon W. 
Bush, of Boston, William Chisholm, of Sa- 
lem, Mrs. C. P. Nichols, of Chelsea, Rev. 
George T. Clark, of Mendon, Rev. 8. L. 
Beal, of Brockton, Mrs. Dr. Martha Flan- 
ders, of Lynn, 8. C. Fay, of Southboro’, 
Ruth C. Thompson, of Southbridge. They 
were authorized to add to their number 
from each of the Senatorial Districts; after 
which, at a quarter before four, the Conven- 
tion finally adjourned. 


| 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
SOUL SAVING. 


BY HATTIE TING GRISWOLD. 





I am sick of the preachers’ only strain, 
Save your soul, save your soul, save your soul! 
I am tired of hearing forever and aye, 
This same old song from the pulpit roll. 
It seems to me like a selfish cry, 
This telling a man that the only thing 
Of any importance here below, 
Is saving himself from a future sting. 
Far nobler, better, it seems to me 
To tell a man to save some other, 
To send him up and down through the world 
Seeking and saving his fallen brother. 
To put him off from the beaten track 
Out into the hedges of sip and shame, 
To teach and to tell to the captives there 
The beauty and glory of Virtue’s name. 
To rescue the’starving one from death, 
To rescue the sinning one from crime, 
To preach the gospel of Present Help 
To the needy ones on the shores of time. 
To seek out those whom the world forgets, 
To plant a flower on a nameless grave, 
To warm the erring one at the heart, 
And strengthen it with a purpose brave. 
To do to the little ones of God 
The things the world does to the great, 
To walk the world with a purpose grand, 
And with eye on the final good, to wait. 
If a man does this I dare affirm 
That he can afford to forego all care 
About gaining heaven, and give his whole time 
To the work of getting his neighbors there. 
fe ——— 
For the Womans’ Journal. 
A PARTING. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 


Months of sunny life and fair, 
Days that flitted—none knew where, 
Hours of pleasure, hours of pain, 
Hours that ne’er can come again,— 
They are gone, but do you find 
You can leave them all behind? 
Come not memories ever more 
Drifting round you from that shore? 
Words that lessened every care, 
Thoughts no other e’er could share, 
Duties that we ever met, 
With one thought, can you forget? 
Can you calmly thus efface 
From life’s tablet every trace 
Of the hopes, and prayers and tears 
We have shared in all these years? 
Can we all these memories smother, 
And be ‘‘nothing to each other’’? 
When for us life's task is o’er, 
And we tread its paths no more; 
When, "mid shadows dimly falling, 
We shall hear the angels calling, 
As we calmly stand and wait 
Just outside the golden gate, 
Then will these dark moments seem 
But a phantom or a dream. 
In that dawn of purer light 
You will read all things aright. 
False words will not seem as true— 
Till that morn,—adieu, adieu! 

St. Louis, Mo. 





> 
GROWING OLD. 


Softly, oh softly the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly with tenderest care; 
Sorrow and death did they often bring nigh thee, 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear. 
Growing old gracefally, 
Gracefully fair. 
Far from the storms that are lashing the ocean, 
Nearer each day to the pleasant home-light, 
Far from the waves that are big with commotion, 
Under full sail, and the harbor in sight, 
Growing old cheerfully, 
Cheerful and bright. 
Past all the winds that were adverse and chilling, 
Past all the islands that lured thee to rest; 
Past all the currents that wooed thee unwilling 
Far from the port and the land of the blest, 
Growing old peacefully, 
Peaceful and blest. 
Never a feeling of envy or sorrow 
When the bright faces of children are seen, 
Never a year from their youth would’st thou borrow, 
Thou dost remember what lieth between, 
Growing old willingly, 
Gladly, I ween. 
Rich in experience that angels might covet, 
Rich in a faith that has grown with thy years, 
Rich in a love that grew from, and above it, 
Soothing thy sorrow, and hushing thy fears. 
Growing old wealthily, 
Loving and dear. 
Hearts at the sound of thy coming are lightened; 
Ready and willing thy hand to relieve; 
Many a face at thy kind word has brightened,— 
“Tt is more blessed to give than receive.” 
Growing old happily, 
Blest, we believe. 
Eyes that grew dim to the earth and its glory 
See but the brighter the heavenly glow; 
Ears that are dull to the world and its story, 
Drink in the songs that from Paradise flow; 
All this sweet recompense 
Youth cannot know. 
Forward, yet softly the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly with tenderest care; 
Sorrow and death they did often bring nigh thee, 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear, 
Growing old gracefully, 
Graceful and fair. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 
MARGARET FANSHAWE’S 
“CAREER.” 


BY MRS. MIRIAM 8, COLE, 


CHAPTER Y. 

Margaret patiently and conscientiously 
worked in the little school-house perched on 
one of Tompkins’ bleakest hills, and no one 
would have guessed that when her day’s 
uninspiring tasks were done, she as patient- 
ly wrought on cunningly devised tales, for 
readers of older growth. The veriest human 
spider was she, spinning webs of marvelous 
fineness, to see a few left by the critic's 
brush, to shine in the sun, and, with aching 
heart, to see many swept down, as if they 
were not of her very soul’s texture. She 
knew every inch of the way from despair to 
the heights of exaltation; one day, buoyant 
with gladness that her talents were finding 








recognition, the next, prone with grief, that 
they were not wanted in the market-place. 
One day ambitious that her talents should 
gain as many more; the next, resolving to 
hide them in a napkin, the worry and strug- 
gle over. I know not what kept her work- 
ing the first year of her literary labors, ex- 
cept it was so decreed from the foundation 
of the world. The scales of her fate bal- 
anced so evenly, it would be decisive if so 
much as a hair were added to either side. 

At the end of the year, she found herself 
able, by living economically, to abandon 
teaching and give her whole time and 
thought to the book she was preparing for 
publication. She felt the need of that larger 
culture which travel and the society of su- 
perior people give, and said often to her- 
self ‘“‘this must be mine, before I attempt 
another thing of this kind; in the meantime, 
I must use their eyes and hear with their 
ears, and sow with careful hand the seed I 
have, sure that sunshine and shower will 
give me a harvest of some value. Margaret 
Fuller wrote, ‘If I cannot make this spot of 
ground yield corn and wine, famine must 
be my portion forever.’ The some is true 
of me.” 

Margaret’s faith was the measure of her 
success. Her first book touched the heart 
of the reading public; critics reviewed it, 
and chary of praise, pronounced it a quiet, 
healthful story, agreeably unlike the sensa- 
tional books written by inexperienced pens. 
It went through several editions, and money, 
more than she ever dreamed of, flowed into 
her purse. Newspapers and magazines so- 
licited contributions—her autograph and 
photograph were begged for;—she was re- 
quested to write out her private history,— 
in short, she was famous, and she found the 
condition not without penalties. 

Mrs. Hulett, from first to last, was her 
mother, carefully looking after her health 
and bodily comforts; she was the audience, 
sitting up long after her usual bed-time, to 
hear what Margaret had written during 
the day; she was the most merciful of crit- 
ics, not specially concerned with the art of 
composition, but keenly alive to the situa- 
tion of several characters, whom she re- 
garded as eligible to marriage. Indeed, the 
good, old lady gave the authoress not a lit- 
tle trouble in the opening chapters of her 
book, by insisting upon immediate wed- 
dings, thus rendering it impossible to con- 
tinue the story. 

After one of their most spirited debates 
on this subject, in which Margaret had tried 
to prove the absurdity of taking a baby 
from its mother’s arms in one paragraph, 
and giving heraway in marriage in the next, 
she was met with a prompt reply, ‘‘the 
hull story from beginnin’ to end isn’t 
true, so where’s the absurdity in hurryin’ up 
children and gitten them out of the way?” 
Mrs. Hulett turned the talk to what was 
troubling her mind. 

‘*What shall you do with so much money, 
Margaret? Leave this old humbly nest I 
spose, and fly away and build a handsome 
one.” 

‘‘No, you dear old soul, I shall do no 
such ungrateful act, so long as you will let 
me stay with you,” and she drew the white 
head to her bosom, and stroked it tenderly. 

“Margaret,” said she, wiping the tears 
from her spectacles, ‘‘l have made my will 
and left you everything. I done it while 
you was a poor girl. I thought, mean as it 
is, it would be a shelter when I was dead 
and gone, and that was better than nothin’. 
And now, though you don’t need it, I can’t 
bear to give it to nobody else—mebbe you'd 
keep it to remember me by—an old, ugly, 
blunderin’ woman, who loved you as if you 
was her own child—kinder piece it up in 
your bed-quilt, along with your sickness, 
with Samantha and Jacob and Mr. Hapgood 
and the children—” 

“And the whole of Tompkins,” continued 
Margaret, pleased with the ingenious con- 
ceit. ‘Do not call yourself homely or awk- 
ward or anything else, but the purest, most 
unselfish soul in the world, with face dearer 
to methan aught the sun shines on. Iam 
glad of this house of refuge—we will bright- 
en it up a little, and make it cosy, and live 
in it together, until it is necessary for me to 
go elsewhere, and then you must go with 
me. Ruth clave unto Naomi, but you, 
mother dear, must cleave unto Ruth. Will 
this suit you?” 

“Anything suits that don’t separate us; 
I couldn’t bear that. I am growin’ old—Il 
say 1 couldn’t bear that.” 

Margaret spent the second year in travel. 
Now, among mountains, now, on the sea- 
shore; again she reveled in city sights, then, 
as if tired of human faces and jarring, dis- 
cordant noises, fled to the prairie, and in 
its solitary vastness forgot the world. She 
was like a bird escaped from prison; she 
flew, it mattered not where, so her wings 
felt the free air. ‘‘Oh! the joy in mere breath- 
ing and flitting!” she exclaimed to a friend. 

“To have no thought for the morrow; no 
aim, no fever of hope, no chill of despair.” 

‘Shall you never take up your pen again, 
Miss Fanshawe?” asked the friend 

“I may sometime, but not now—not now. 
I never before knew what rest meant. 1 
was born with a spade, instead of the tradi- 
tional silver spoon, and it is out of my hand 
now, for the first time in my life. I have 
dug and dug, and once I expected to wind 
up my earthly labors, by digging my own 
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grave. 
humiliation 

Jacob Fish never lost sight of his old 
friend—twice he visited her, and found her 
unchanged, though in a society that court- 
ed and flattered “‘the new light in literature.” 
Margaret accepted the incense offered with 
the simple heartiness of a child; it could not 
make her a vain, conceited woman. She 
permitted Mr. Hapgood to visit her once, 
during her second year of ‘‘exile,” as he 
termed it. She dared not often trust her- 
self with him, lest he should tempt her be- 
yond her strength, and she would make 
herself ridiculous by selling her ‘‘career” 
for what she tried to think, was a mess of 
pottage. But she was comforted by his 
letters, which read like the exquisite poems 
of a heart in sympathy with all lovely things. 
It would have encouraged Mr. Hapgood, 
could he have known those letters lay close 
to her heart, and were daily kissed with as 
much warmth, as if they were the writer 
himself. While he never doubted that 
sometime, the strange girl would weary of 
her self-imposed loneliness and cry for the 
love he held ready for her, yet he longed to 
have her show some sign of affection, either 
in her letters or by action. Since the even- 
ing he held her to his breast, he had no oth- 
er assurance he was more to her than was 
Mr. Fish. She guarded her secret well. 

Nor was Jacob Fish quite easy in his 
mind, as to his relation to his two dearest 
friends. He knew the little episode in their 
summer acquaintance that had lighted hope 
in Mr. Hapgood’s soul, ever since burning 
with steady flame, but he could not help 
feeling that in his own heart, he cherished 
a sweet memory and a secret desire. ‘'Per- 
haps mine is that Platonic love of which we 
read,” thought Mr. Fish. ‘‘I would not 
doubt it, for a moment, if a fear would not 
intrude, that when she bears another’s name 
and is wholly identified with another’s life, 
that I shall be laid aside as one who has out- 
lived her interest. This thought is like the 
breath of an iceberg—it makes me shiver. I 
wonder when the end of this muddle will 
be? I believe Hapgood asks the same ques- 
tion. He has the advantage of me, inas- 
much as he can define his own feelings, but 
neither one of us is sure of the nature of 
hers. I doubt if she would exchange her 
‘career’ for both of us. I can think how 
anyone can be so absorbed in congenial 
work as to preclude the:possibility of love 
entering into his heart. I am not sure but 
my profession is the most fascinating, com- 
fortable mistress I can ask for. I am not 
positive, that I should not grow impatient 
of volatile natures, of womanish caprices, of 
careers and missions, and wish that I had 
never lifted my eyes from Blackstone to a 
lady’s face. I had better not speculate on 
this subject, or I shall get in beyond my 
depth.” He thus concluded, because through 
his sophism, a pair of never-to-be-forgotten 
gray eyes burned—because the resolute form 
of Margaret Fanshawe stood out clear in 
memory, as it looked that morning she 
quelled insurrection among her scholars. 
The vision disconcerted him. 

Nearly three years have passed since our 
heroine consecrated herself to the work of 
‘making many books.” She has found it a 
vexation, if not vanity of spirit. She has 
enjoyed travel, and cultivated society; she 
has felt the breath of applause; she has 
reached the level of her ambition, but after 
all, she stands alone, as ‘‘the soul touched 
by God, stands separate.” More than once 
she has been tempted to write the magic, 
“Come,” and as often resisted, ashamed of 
her weakness. ‘‘If he would only come and 
take me.” said Margaret to herself. ‘I 
love the voice of authority. Does no in- 
stinct tell him, I am waiting and longing 
for his presence? I will write a note to 
Mr. Fish and tell him when I shall pass 
through Albany, and ask him to meet me at 
the train—we can have a few moments talk 
—and then perhaps—”’ 

Two days later, Mr. Fish entered the of- 
fice where his partner sat in moody silence, 
and said, ‘‘See here, Hapgood; I have just 
received a line from Miss Fanshawe, telling 
me she will be in town at five this after- 
noon. Iam going down to see her a mo- 
ment. Any message to send?” 

“T think I shall take the liberty to go with 
you, and go on with her. Fish, this day I 
shall end, or begin under different condi- 
tions, my acquaintance with Miss Fanshawe. 
I have waited for her to taste all the sweet 
and bitter of the coveted ‘career,’ and now 
she must choose between it and me. 
life satisfies her heart, let her enjoy it undis- 
turbed by thought of me; if it does not, she 
knows it by this time.” 

‘You need not wait for her to call you to 
her side—she would die first; I doubt if any 
woman would confess herself disappointed 
in what once seemed of more value than a 
love great as even yours,” Mr. Fish answer- 
ed. ‘Go and take her, and God bless you 
both.” 

‘Fish, you are an honorable fellow — the 
idealfriend. Tell me truly, does it cost you 
no pang to say this?” 

“A little; but not so great as it would 
cost you to give her up. I have never out- 
grown the awe I felt for her when she was 
my teacher. My love or respect, call the 
sentiment which you please, does not sit 
easily. I enjoy it and do not enjoy it, if 
you can understand that. A man is not at 
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ease, whose wife or sweetheart is physically 
larger than himself. Nature intended it 
otherwise. The same holds good with re- 
gard to the mind. I could never forget that 
Miss Fanshawe taught me the alphabet, if I 
were so fortunate as to win her. You are, 
intellectually, her superior—if you have nev- 
er written a book. You would always feel 
yourself master. But a truce to this.” 

“It is time to go, I see,” continued the law- 
yer, looking at his watch. ‘‘Are you ready?” 

“You go, and I shall meet you at the de- 
pot.” 

Margaret and her old friend had only time 
to clasp hands and exchange the usual greet- 
ings. ‘‘Give my respects to Mr. Hapgood,” 
she added, in a louder tone, as the cars 
moved away. 

‘He is present to take them himself” an- 
swered a voice at her side. She turned 
around in consternation, and there, erect 
and smiling, stood her lover. She could not 
speak. ‘‘This is almost equal to a smash-up, 
is it not? Isee it has paralyzed you,” said 
Mr. Hapgood, with easy grace. 

She did seem like one bereft of power, 
but soon recovering sense and speech, an- 
swered, offering him a seat by her side, 
‘*You never yet have come into my presence 
in an ordinary way. I should not be sur- 
prised to find you suddenly appearing in my 
plate of soup.” 

‘Very likely, Miss Fanshawe, though you 
had better say ice-cream, for you were al- 
ways at the freezing point with me.” 

She laughed; ‘‘I have left the Frigid Zone 

‘‘And that ‘zone of calms,’ also?” 

‘‘Where are you going? Pardon me for 
asking, but I am curious to know.” 

“IT have never rubbed out the mark Tomp- 
kins from my valise,” he answered, looking 
up to the rack where that convenience rest- 
ed. 

“Oh!” said Margaret, finding no other ex- 
pression ready. 

‘‘Am I welcome, Margaret? Let me call 
you by that name, or do I intrude?” 

‘“‘Welcome in every sense of the word,” 
she replied, with surprising frankness. 

Her hand, ungloved, lay warm and pliant 
in his; her eyes trembled beneath his fond 
gaze; her heart thrilled to the music of his 
low voice,.as he again told the story of his 
love. This time, no averted head, no dream 
of a ‘‘career,” no chilling evasions restrain- 
ed the flow of his passionate words. Around 
them, but as if on another planet, men talk- 
ed or read, women watched and amused 
their children, young girls chattered and 
young men yawned, impatient with the 
“slow train,” while this pair, remote from 
all, wandered in an Eden, fresh-created by 
love. The creaking of the engine, the hiss- 
ing of steam, the rumbling of wheels could 
not disturb the deep calm of their united 
souls. Comes this calm but once in our lives? 

A few hours later, and the two were slow- 
ly climbing the hill between the lake and 
Tompkins Center. The crescent moon hung 
low in the west; myriad stars dotted the 
blue expanse, and sent down silver lines of 
light to guide them. ‘‘Nothing is changed 
since last you and I walked here together,” 
said Mr. Hapgood, ‘‘excepting you, Marga- 
ret. Iam the same; and I would then have 
almost given my life to feel you leaning on 
my arm, as you do now.” 

‘‘And I came very near giving mine, be- 
cause I wanted this arm. O, Robert, what 
a struggle there was between ambition and 
the impulses of my heart! But you see, 
there was that ‘career,’ and it conquered.” 

‘That ‘career’ was a brilliant one, and I 
congratulate you upon its success. But, 
dear, does it compensate for our three years 
of cruel separation?” 

She looked up with thoughtful face, and 
answered, ‘‘I do not think blessings lose 
anothing by being withheld until we have 
learned by waiting, how much they are 
needed. I could then live without you, 
though it cost me many heartaches; Ishould 
die now, away from you. Oh! I shudder to 
think of all you are to me, and all it is in 
your power to be.” 

‘Have you asingle fear, darling?” and he 
drew her closer to his side. 

“I trust you to the uttermost.” 

Mrs. Hulett had preceded Margaret, being 
“tuckered out,” she said, ‘‘with jauntin’ 
about from pillar to post.”” She did not ex- 
pect Mr. Hapgood, nor Margaret, until the 
next morning; but through the kitchen win- 
dow her tallow candle sent its modest ray, 
and invited-in the happy couple. 

‘‘How strange it seems to be talking to 
you in this strain,” said’ Miss Fanshawe, as 
she passed through the gate; ‘‘I feel as if I 
were writing another story, and you and I 
were creatures of imagination.” 

“Which we are not, thank God, but a 
real man and woman, taking their first 
draught of the ‘elixir of life.’ Shall I fright- 
en the old lady by knocking?” 

“Oh, no! she has a conscience so void of 
offence toward God and man, I doubt if a 
ghost should start up before her, that it 
would excite her nerves.” 

“Blessed composure!” 

She was not disturbed, but met Margaret 
with a heartiness peculiar to herself, not see- 
ing who followed close behind. 

“Mrs. Hulett, I trust you will not shut the 
door in the face of an old friend,” said Mr. 
Hapgood; ‘‘he craves an hour’s rest by your 
fireside.” 





“Mr. Bleeker, isthat you? Mr. Hapgood, 
I should have said — well, this beats all. 
Why, come in, and make yourself at home. 
I built up a little fire on the hearth, not be- 
cause I was cold, but only so lonesome-like, 
and the blaze seemed company.” She placed 
chairs for her guests, and taking one herself 
where she could look at them to her heart's 
content, said, ‘‘Now tell meall about it—you 
needn’t mince matters; I have got to know 
all about it, and I shan’t sleep a wink til] | 
do.” 

‘‘Why, my dear mother, there is nothing 
to tell, that 1 know of, is there, Mr. Hap- 
good?” 

“Yes, quite a good deal, if there is no 
change in the programme I have written,” 

“Then you must answer her request,” 
said Margaret, with a look of innocence. 

“Go on, Mr. Hapgood; I can guess the 
programme, and I shall help you carry it 
out, whether she is willing or no. I'll have 
a weddin’ in this house, if I have to marry 
you myself,” continued the widow, with in- 
creased energy. 

‘*To save your friend from such a terrible 
fate, will you not take me yourself, Marga- 
ret?” Her face glowed like the fire. 

“Of course she will,” interposed the old 
lady, ‘‘and right off, too; and I'll put the 
loaf cake arisin’ to-night. She’s fiddled and 
fussed about long enough, Mr. Hapgood. 
You git the minister and I'll pervide the 
bride—” 

‘Or in other words,” said Margaret, gaily, 
‘you build the altar, and she will find the 
sacrifice.” 

‘Yes; only I do not want Isaac spared at 
the eleventh hour, and another substituted,” 
said Mr Hapgood, laughing. 

‘Shall we not postpone planning, until 
to-morrow, Mrs. Hulett?” 

‘‘No; now or never,” she answered, with 
decision. ‘If you and me are to do the 
courtin’, let’s go atitin asensibleway. We 
will arrange the weddin’ day, the company, 
the dress, the victuals and the weddin’ tow- 
er. You don’t haye to wait to be published, 
as wedid. Ideclare, from the time I agreed 
to marry Hulett, to the end of the three 
weeks we was called out in the meetin’- 
house, it seemed eternity. And girls are 
made now as they was made then, only they 
are slyer,” and the old lady’s eyes danced 
under her spectacles. 

‘Margaret, shall we manage everything 
without you?” 

“Yes; if it does not suit me, I shall pro- 
vide the ‘substitute’ at the altar.” 

“To-day is Thursday, Mrs. Hullett,” said 
Mr. Hapgood. ‘I wish to be married next 
Sunday,in church, so all of Miss Fanshawe’s 
scholars and personal friends can be present, 
for I know how much they would enjoy it. 
Then I want to come here to tea or dinner, 
and leave on the evening boat for Whitehall. 
I have nothing to say about the dress. 
Margaret must try to get up a little interest 
in some of these details,” he said, giving 
her so tender a glance, her very soul went 
out after him. 

And so the arrangement stood, unchanged. 
Long after Mr. Hapgood had left for his old 
quarters at Squire Benjamin’s, Margaret 
and her friend sat up and disposed of other 
matters, of which Mr. Hapgood was igno- 
rant. 

‘I shall not leave you, have no fears; my 
home shall be yours—” 

“IT know, child; it seems as if my heart 
was tearin’ in two. Here is Hulett’s grave, 
here is Samantha, here is Mis Phipeny, and 
—wa’al, I need’t try to pick out—and here is 
my pinies, my poppies, my sage, coriander 
and gourd-vine and the old house, all pullin’ 
one way, and my love of you pullin’ t’other, 
and I can’t stand it. I’ve got to go with my 
child; but then Margaret, what if you 
should be ashamed of me, and Mr. Hap- 
good feel as if I was in the way—shall 
you?” and the tears came into the aged eyes, 

‘‘Never, my precious mother; do not 
dream such a thing possible;” and she 
kissed the brown, wrinkled cheek. ‘We 
will leave the furniture in the house, lock 
it up and give the key to Mrs. Fish, that 
she may look after things, and then, next 
Summer we shall come here and spend a 
few weeks. Mr. Hapgood always goes out 
of the city in warm weather, and this place 
is dear to us both.” 

Mrs. Hulett was satisfied and went to 
rest, though not without going once or 
twice to Margaret’s bed, to assure herself 
she was there, and to “‘hug her a little mite.” 

Sunday came, as it can only come in a 
country place like Tompkins. The air was 
tremulous with the song of birds; the woods 
were gorgeous in gold and crimson; the 
lake, blue and serene as the sky above it, 
stretched away, until one could not tell 
where the horizon and water met. 

‘Nature blesses our bridal day, darling.” 
said Mr. Hapgood, as he and Margaret 
ascended the steps of the church. 

Out of respect to the primitive tastes of 
her Tompkins friends, Margaret wore 4 
dress as severe in its simplicity as they could 
wish. The ceremony was brief; amid the 
good wishes of all, the bridegroom and 
bride left the church and walked with a few 
invited guests to Mrs. Hulett’s, where din- 
ner was waiting. 

“Tf it hadn’t been Sunday, Miss Fan— 
Hapgood,” said Squire Benjamin, catching 
himself, “I should have given a ball, in 
honor of the event. We always do when 4 
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poat is launched, or any other big thing 
done, and I guess your wedding deserves as 
much—” 

«Thank you for your desire to honor the 
occasion,” Mrs. Hapgood replied. 

“What was you sayin’ about a boat?” 
asked Captain Phipeny. ‘I was jest goin’ 
to invite these spliced folks to take their 
tower on the Susan Bell—shan’t cost you a 
cent,” turning to Mr. Hapgood. 

“Your offer is certainly very generous; 
but as I am in haste to return to business, I 
must forego the pleasure of a trip on your 
boat,” Mr. Hapgood answered, with accus- 
tomed politeness. 

With her old friendliness, Margaret bade 
each guest good-bye, and sent messages of 
kind remembrance to all who were not in- 
vited. She will never have truer friends in 
this world, than those rough, old-fashioned 
people; and as one after another left, she 
said to her husband, *‘l know, Robert, you 
never in your life dreamed of marriage in 
such a backwoods place as this, and among 
such uncultivated people. To one brought 
up among the refinements of life, and 
knowing nothing by experience of ‘‘‘the 
grains of gold sifted” through such unlovely 
characters, you must feel sadly out of place; 
and yet you bear yourself nobly.” 

“A gentleman is a gentleman in the 
society of boot-blacks; beside, dear, I have 
a sincere liking for these people. who are so 
affectionate to the dearest saint I know.” 

‘The wagon has come,” said Mrs. Hulett. 
“Are you ready?” and the gingham afron 
and spectacles, tears and sobs all mixed 
together, unti! Mr. Hapgood took the old 
lady’s hand in a hearty grasp and said: 

‘The separation will only be for a few 
days. As soon as we are settled in our own 
home, I shall come for you.” 

“OQ no!” she answered, the smiles of 
gratitude lighting her face. ‘I don’t want 
to make no trouble; when you say I may 
come,I shall go down with Captain Phipeny, 
on the Susan Bell.” 

A shade of sadness spread over the face 
of the bride, as she left the scene of her 
trials and triumphs. 

“Thus ends a career, which, if not long 
or brilliant, is quite up to my expectation,” 
said Margaret to her husband, on their way 
to the lake. 

“Not ended, my wife, do not speak so 
sadly; only interrupted, to be again begun 
under happier auspices, Keep your indi- 
viduality as I shall keep mine; live the life 
you are made for, as I shall live mine. 
Marriage should not be the grave of a wo- 
man’s aspirations, more than the grave of a 
man’s. It is Margaret Fanshawe’s mind I 
love; I should be sorry to have that mind 
halt in its purpose and grow infirm, simply 
because she consents to bear my name. I 
think we understand each other dear, do 
we not?” 

‘Yes, Robert, and our love will deepen 
and widen, as we respect each other’s rights. 
So long as I am free to indulge my individ- 
ual tastes, the duties awaiting me as wife 
and housekeeper can never degrade me into 
a drudge, nor can leisure shrivel ‘me into a 
doll. I shall never reach my ideal wife, it 
is not probable; but I can at least rise above 
that dreary commonplace, the average mar- 
ried life.” 

How vividly the events I have written 
down stand out in memory! They seem as 
if of yesterday; and yet they happened 
many years ago, before the subject of Wo- 
man’s individuality or separate sphere of 
action was mentioned above breath. Then, 
as now, to one cf Margaret Hapgood’s clear 
sense, ‘‘Woman’s Rights” did not mean ig- 
noring that work which naturally falls to 
her hand; they did not mean contempt of 
the routine and details of house-keeping nor 
impatience of the cares of maternity; none 
of these. But human rights they meant, 
such as God meant all to enjoy, to whom 
He gave talents and conscience and made 
the recipient morally accountable for the 
use of his great gifts. Neither man nor 
woman can shift the responsibility upon 
another, and so did Mr. and Mrs. Hapgood 
understand the matter, and adjust their in- 
dividual lives to it. 

As I recall Margaret’s free life, 1 think I 
hever knew a character rounding to such 
completeness. Robert Hapgood shares the 
Same opinion. Jacob Fish never married. 
He says, with regret, ‘‘Something was left 
out of my compusition, I think, for a wife 
Snot necessary to my happiness. I never 
think of one possible tome. I have some- 
how missed the experience of loving.” 

Mr. Hapgood hears his confession with a 
feeling of sorrow, for he knows Jacob Fish 
once rooted out the passion from his noble 
heart, for the sake of a friend, and he and 
Margaret strive to reward him by making 
him one of their family and giving him 
the cheer and comfort of domestic life. ' 
“Of Mrs. Hulett,” Margaret says, in one of 
her letters, “I can give you no better pic- 
ture than this:” 

“And an old age, serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Is leading her to her grave.” 

A Sturdy, restless little fellow, whom she 
calls grandson, alternately tyrannizes over 
her and caresses her with sugared fingers. 
She idolizes him in either mood, and humors 
him to her heart's content. In the moral, 
Mental and physical training of this boy 
Margaret begins another ‘‘career,” which 





nothing but death can interrupt. I know 
not if another book from her pen shall de- 
light us; it matters not, so long as her 
ripened genius is writing itself in that liy- 
ing, immortal book, a child's soul. 

THE Enp. 











CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or:Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh ap ropriate exercises, 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and yy — of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natura! His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
sabes an excellent play ground. T'wo years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays agring Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after t,1. Catalogues can 
2had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Or Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and bi yah pee are free (except for expense of 
material) toall matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. eg <2 A. M., Dean, North 
om Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
16tJan1 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 


New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 

Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 

day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 

dress the Secretary, R. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











and Morphine habit absolutely and 
cpoatlly cured. Painless: po pebiow. 

nd stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, DL 








George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jon, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston. 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 Scheol Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesaie Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 

year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 

make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 

e Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 

and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower eR, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 


cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 


Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 





FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street. FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspecé 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN.- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDITAWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





BOSTON 
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A WEEK IN SOUTHERN COLORADO. 

Society in Colorado seems to consist of 
three distinct classes. The inhabitants of a 
dozen or more commercial cities and towns 
like Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Ca- 
non City, El Moro, Trinidad, etc., comprise 
about one-fourth; the ranchmen and farm- 
ers constitute about one-sixth; and the re- 
maining population, more than one-half of 
the whole, are engaged in the mining and 
transportation of gold and silver. The prin- 
cipal commercial towns are situated on the 
edge of the great plains, a few miles east of 
the mountains, at the outlets of one or more 
of the mountain passes which furnish access 
to the second and still loftier Hine of mouti- 
tains, a hundred miles further west than the 
first, and popularly known as ‘“‘the Snowy 
Range.” The most productive mines lie 
among these last, and draw their supplies 
from the eastward. The commercial towns 
on the plains are now connected very gen- 
erally by railroads, of which there are five; 
viz., the Kansas Pacific, which terminates 
at Denver, and the Atchison, Topeka & San- 
ta Fe, which, for the present, ends at Pueb- 

lo, a hundred and twenty miles further 
south, These two east-and-west roads are 
connected by three railroads which traverse 
the State north and south, meeting at Den- 
ver. One of these, the Central Colorado 
Railroad, runs northward; another, the 
Denver Pacific, extends to Cheyenne in Wy- 
oming, and there intersects with the Union 
Pacific Railroad. The third, the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad and its branches, runs 
southward and southwestward to the line 
of New Mexico. The mountain ranches 
and mining camps of Colorado are, in most 
cases, as yet, reached only by lines of stages, 
which penetrate the gorges and interior pla- 
teaux, or ‘‘parks” as they are called, wher- 
ever mineral or pastoral wealth have attract- 
ed population. The cities at the foot of the 
mountains are themselves elevated from 4500 
to 7000 feet above the. sea, and possess a 
wonderfully dry, mild and equable climate. 
Pueblo, in the Arkansas River valley, is the 
lowest of all in elevation, and therefore the 
warmest, while Denver, in the valley of the 
South Platte, 5300 feet high and north of 
the Divide,is much cooler. Colorado Springs 
and Canon City again are much closer to the 
mountains, and consequently are higher and 
cooler in proportion. 

Leaving the busy streets of Denver on 
Monday morning, on the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad, we rode seventy-five miles 
due south, reaching Colorado Springs at 
noon. This town is justly celebrated for its 
beauty of situation. Directly in front of it 
towers Pike’s Peak, its base only a few miles 
distant, and its huge, bare, rocky cone, far 
above the timber line, usually glistening with 
snow. To the south of it towers Cameron’s 
Peak, and still further on rises the pictu- 
resque range called the Cheyenne Mountain. 
In front of the town, which faces these 
mountains and occupies an elevated terrace, 
is a romantic valley which encloses Manitou 
City and its rushing river, seven miles dis- 
tant. This valley ends in the Ute Pass, a 
wild mountain defile, with a torrent and wa- 
terfall, just wide enough for a road, which 
leads into the South Park,—a vast plain com- 
pletely surrounded by mountains, which is 
said to be equal in area to the State of Con- 
necticut. Kind friends greeted us here with 
genuine hospitality, and, in the afternoon, 
took us in their carriage to see the ‘“‘Garden 
of the Gods,” and ‘‘Glen Eyrie.” The ‘‘Gar- 
den” is a rolling plain of red, gravelly soil, 
surrounded by romantic foothills of red and 
yellow sand-stone, and sparsely covered 
with grass and cedar trees. You enter the 
Garden between two immense isolated mass- 
es of red sandstone about three hundred feet 
high, worn by the elements into the most 
fantastic forms. Allaround you are strange 
rocky ledges and ramparts, and the general 
effect is wierd and startling. The name 
Garden seems inappropriate; the Grave of 
the Giants would be a more fitting appella- 
tion. 

Glen Eyrie is a lovely valley, filled with 
trees and flowers and verdure by the passage 
through it of a beautiful mountain stream. 
It is inclosed by rocky ledges, and orna- 
mented, so to speak, by wonderful outlying 
turrets or pinnacles of rock of the most bril- 
liant and varied colors—crimson, pink, white, 
black, yellow, violet and purple. These 
singular colors, blended with the vivid green 
of the foliage, make lovely contrasts, In 
the heart of this glen, beside the crystal- 
clear stream, and embowered in lofty trees, 
stands the mansion of Gen. Palmer, the pres- 
ident of the railroad. 

Resuming the cars next day, we continued 
to journey southward forty miles to Pueblo, 

the western terminus of the Atchison, Tope- 
ka & Sante Fe railroad, of which our es- 
teemed fellow-citizen, Ginery Twichell, was 
formerly president and is still a director. It 
is quite different in appearance and charac- 
ter of population from Denver, being large- 
ly peopled by Southerners. Here we saw, 
for the first time, in the rocky bluffs of the 
Arkansas River, some ‘cliff houses,” or ar- 
tificial caves, inhabited by Mexicans. Pue- 
blo is just now considerably agitated by a 
movement to repudiate the payment of in- 
terest on its county bonds, the excuse given 
being that the necessary taxation would be 
ruinous to its citizens. This fact, added to 
a general indifference or hostility to Woman 





Suffrage, and an air of dullness, gave usa 
far less favorable impression than we had 
derived from thriving Denver and intelli- 
gent Colorado Springs. The dryness of the 
climate is such that, even in the rich alluvial 
soil of the valley in which Pueblo lies, no 
crop can be raised without irrigation. Yet 
even in Pueblo, and in spite of the bitter op- 
position of its leading paper, we had, at 
short notice, a large, attentive and interest- 
ed audience. We found in Pueblo an excel- 
lent hotel, the Lindell House; from its rear 
piazza there is a grand view of the mountain 
ranges from Pike’s Peak southward, the 
Greenhorn mountains being specially impos- 
ing. The landlord, an Eastern man, spoke 
with enthusiasm of the climate. ‘I would 
sooner live here poor than in the East rich,” 
he exclaimed. For a wonder it rained heav- 
ily soon after our arrival, and the soil, 
‘tadobe clay,” being as sticky and adhesive 
as gum, made walking for men disagreeable, 
and for ladies impossible. But the soil soon 
dries, and I was told that many months fre- 
quently pass without a single shower. 

Journeying upon a branch of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad, forty-five miles 
west from Pueblo, up the valley of the Ar- 
kansas, we reached Canon City, the county 
seat of Fremont county, a thriving and in- 
telligent town of 1200 inhabitants, almost 
surrounded by a fine amphitheater of moun- 
tains. Here we were welcomed at the de- 
pot by hospitable friends, who made us feel 
at home, and at the new Presbyterian 
Church by a large and appreciative audience, 
ready to hear and accept the gospel of Wo- 
man Suffrage. Next morning we drove to 
the justly-celebrated ‘‘Grand Canon of the 
Arkansas,” one of the sublimest scenes in 
the world. Half a mile west of Canon City 
the river emerges from the Greenhorn range 
of the Rocky Mountains. For more than 
eight miles it is enclosed and confined in a 
gorge of perpendicular rocks about 2000 feet 
in hight, just wide enough to permit its pas- 
sage, but only accessible to human beings 
in winter, when the torrent is edged by a 
narrow ledge of ice, just wide enough to en- 
able a single person to pass by, clinging to 
the rocky face of the precipice. The first 
women who were ever known to have pass- 
ed through this canon were the young 
daughters of our hostess, who did so the 
winter before last. We were so fortunate 
as to have one of these young ladies for our 
companion and guide on our delightful ex- 
cursion to the summit of the mountain, 
from which we looked down into the tre- 
mendous defile, nine times as deep as the 
one below Niagara Falls. Down, down, 
down, down, we looked upon a broad river, 
which seemed ' no wider than one’s finger, 
and although we could plainly see its boiling 
rapids, their sound was lost in the mighty 
abyss. Half way down a great buzzard was 
floating among the cliffs a thousand feet be- 
low us, looking no larger than a sparrow. 
The fantastic buttresses.and towers of rock 
through which the stream forces its way for 
ten miles, are wild and awful beyond the 
power of description. Let no one visit Col- 
orado without seeing this wonder of the 
world! It is worth all the expense and trou- 
ble of the journey of 2500 miles from Bos- 
ton. Some idea of its vastness may be 
drawn from the fact that while, in an air 
line, the summit of the cliff is not more 
than three miles from Canon City, we had 
to climb a steep mountain road more than 
twelve miles in order to reach it. 

In beautiful contrast with the mountain 
defile is the lovely park, or high, undulat- 
ing plain encircled by mountains, through 
which the river enters it. Gladly would 
we have spent several days on these sublime 
grassy uplands, 9000 feet above the ocean, 
among groves of pines and cedars, and 
springs of sparkling ice-cold water; but we 
were compelled, after spending a single 
memorable hour, to return to Canon City, 
in order to drive thirty-five miles further 
west through the Oak-creek Canon to Rosita, 
a mining camp on the other side of the 
mountains. First, our road thither wound 
among the dry gorges of the foot hills, past 
coal deposits not yet utilized; then we climb- 
ed several thousand feet, on a winding road 
cut out of the steep face of the mountain, 
looking off, as we ascended, over the inter- 
minable plains stretching eastward to the 
horizon, and northward to the range over 
which Pike’s Peak towered in lonely gran- 
deur, while Canon City, and Florence, and 
Pueblo lay at our feet. We traced the 
course of the Arkansas river over the plain 
for a hundred miles, with our glass, by its 
bluffs of yellow sandstone and its fringe of 
timber, and then, turning westward, we 
went down into a mountain glen shaded hy 
tall pines, and up a narrow valley, along a 
swift stream through overhanging precpices 
which would furnish a hundred scenes for 
the pencils of Church or Bierstadt. Still 
ascending for twenty miles, we emerged 
upon a high undulating plain 10,000 feet 
above the sea, scantily clothed with bunch 
grass and alpine shrubs. As we pussed 
over these wide undulations, breathing a 
glorious atmosphere, we saw numerous 
herds of fat cattle, which roam these moun- 
tains from June to February without any 
herdsman for months together. The air 
became sharp and piercing, and the occa- 
sional groves of spruce and aspen ceased to 
be seen. Then just as the sun set behind a 
still higher range of snow-capped mountains 





beyond, we began to descend, and entered 
the village of Rosita. Our loneliness was at 
once dispelled by a hospitable reception, a 
good supper, and an appreciative audience. 

Early next morning we walked out to ex- 
plore Rosita. Letters of introduction to the 
managers of the Humboldt and Virginia 
mines and Pennsylvania Reduction Works, 
made us acquainted with men of education 
and intelligence, who kindly showed us this 
new and interesting phase of American in- 
dustry, the production of silver. Every 
five days the entire product of these two 
mines, after having been extracted from the 
ore by pulverizing, roasting and washing 
with quicksilver, is converted intoa ‘“‘silver 
brick.” Fortunately we arrived at the 
works at the moment when the brick was to 
be cast, and after having inspected all the 
preliminary processes we watched the con- 
version of the molten silver into a square 
massive piece of bullion weighing eighty- 
five pounds, and worth about $850. Then 
we descended the Humboldt mine, six hun- 
dred feet deep, with four lateral galleries, 
each one hundred feet below the one above 
it. From these galleries shafts are worked 
perpendicularly upward to the gallery above, 
and, in these, twenty-six miners were at 
work with picks and drills excavating the 
ore, which is found in a vein varying from 
six inches to two feet in width and extend- 
ing downward indefinitely. These miners 
are paid $2.50 a day, and no drinking man 
is employed. Having satisfied our curiosity 
we drove through the main street of frame 
houses, grouped along the hillsides and 
among scattered pine trees, and then, re- 
crossing the summit, we descended to the 
eastern plains by a romantic canon, well 
named ‘‘Hardscrabble.” Again we were 
surrounded by rocky precipices and gorges, 
hundreds and even thousands of feet above 
us, sometimes clothed with tall pines, ce- 
dars and spruces, sometimes covered with 
grass, but more often, sheer walls of naked 
rock, or huge heaps of boulders—fragments 
of the overhanging rocks above. This de- 
file is still finer than that of Oak Creek, and 
defies description. At its base we came to 
the village and postoffice of Greenwood, in 
a beautiful valley lined with farms. Here 
we were kindly entertained by a family 
from Illinois, who in four years have made 
themselves a charming and thoroughly com- 
fortable home. With the aid of irrigation 
they have this year raised upon forty acres 
1800 bushels of wheat, and upon another 
forty acres 1200 bushels of corn; while their 
garden is full of vegetables of every variety, 
and of young fruit trees giving every prom- 
ise of future productiveness. Seeing four 
beautiful white cows being milked, I asked 
the farmer what they had cost him? ‘‘Not 
ten cents,” he answered. On inquiry I 
learned that these cows had never been fed, 
and that he had a herd of sixty head in the 
mountains, who would find their own food 
during the entire winter, there and on the 
plains, without any herdsman. This family 
had been obliged to leave Illinois by the loss 
of two children by consumption, which 
threatened the mother and surviving chil- 
dren. Here, in this dry and bracing air, 
sheltered by the mountains, and 6500 feet 
above the sea, all these symptoms had dis- 
appeared, and a more vigorous, healthy 
family could not be imagined. The mother 
told us with pride that her husband and two 
sons would all vote, next month,in favor of 
her equal political rights. 

During the night we heard a mighty wind 
suddenly rush down the mountain gorges 
and shake the house. But it passed away 
as suddenly asit rose, and, early next morn- 
ing, beneath a cloudless sky, we drove north- 
ward to take the cars for El Moro, the pres- 
ent southern teminus of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, only twelve miles from 
the line of New Mexico. In my next letter 
I will give a description of this flourishing 
young city and its more sedate and popu- 
lous neighbor and rival, Trinidad. 

Henry B. BLACKWELL. 
—Boston Traveller. 





eo —___- 
THE PREPARATORY WORK OF WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS NOT YET COMPLETED. 


There is always danger of reformers be- 
coming too much intoxicated with enthu- 
siasm for the success of their cause, to be 
able to estimate soberly the resistance which 
they have to overcome. The Woman's 
Rights agitators have not been free from 
this delusive hope, that expects too soon the 
triumph of new ideas. The cause which 
they had so heartily espoused seemed to 
themselves so just and reasonable in all of 
its demands, that they felt thatjit needed 
only to be presented to the world to be em- 
braced. Then the abolition of slavery in 
the South a few years ago inspired the 
friends of Woman's Rights with ardent 
hopes. It seemed, when the proc!amation 
of freedom, followed by the subsequent 
constitutional guarantees of liberty, made 
the plantation slave the political peer of his 
former master, that Justice was indeed es- 
tablishing her throne on earth, and that 
the kingdom of righteousness was at hand. 

But we were wrong in attributing the 
downfall of slavery and the enfranchise- 
ment of the negro to the sense of justice 
operating in the heart of this nation. The 
freedmen of the South owe their emancipa- 
tion to the force of bayonets controlled by 
the destiny of political events, and not to 





the spirit of justice impelling the armies of 
the Union to battle for the right. The men 
who fought the battles that freed the negroes 
were not the men to whom slavery was a 
hideous evil, crying aloud for extirpation. 
They were men who regarded with indiffer- 
ence the moral iniyuity of slavery, who 
would never have felt the inhumanity of 
the institution, had it not become a military 
necessity to break the bondman’s chain. 
Liberty might have come to the negro 
through a moral and peaceable agitation of 
the question, but without the aid of arms 
it would have been delayed many years. 

When we predicate the triumph of Wo- 
man’s Rights on the downfall of slavery, 
we forget that the one is a purely moral 
and social question having only reason and 
justice to plead its cause, while the other 
was a sectional issue, with which the great 
political parties of the nation were forced 
to grapple. People are slow to do justice 
because it is just. They saw the material 
evil of slavery long before they felt the sin 
of robbing human beings of their most 
sacred rights. Then the people of the 
North were in such a favorable condition 
for seeing the injustice of slavery. They 
owned noslaves. This fact sharpened their 
moral perceptives wonderfully. 

But the subjection of Woman is univer- 
sal, and her emancipation can be secured 
only through the advancement of civiliza- 
tion and the enlargement of man’s ideas of 
justice. That society should be indifferent 
to the righteousness of Woman’s cause is 
not strange. ‘‘The mills of God grind 
slow,” if they do ‘‘grind exceedingly fine.” 
Conservatism is not such a cruel tyrant as 
we often suppose. In opposing Woman's 
enfranchisement, thousands of good people 
follow the dictates of a magnanimous heart. 
In refusing to concede the demands of a 
few women for political equality, they are 
acting in what they conceive to be the in- 
terests of social order and domestic integ- 
rity. Woman’s exclusion from the asso- 
ciations of political life is not to them an 
act of injustice, but a wise provision of 
political economy, founded on the natu- 
ral difference existing between the sexes. 
Many of these people are heartily in favor 
of Woman’s Rights as they understand the 
subject. They believe in giving Woman 
every right that is compatible with social 
order and morality. But they do not think 
the welfare ot society would be premoted 
by Woman’s participation in politics. They 
believe some of the dearest principles of our 
social life would be endangered by admit- 
ting Woman into what they call the coarse 
and corrupting struggle of politics. 

Now when we consider that this is the 
view of the question which not only the 
majority of men, but also a large majority 
of women, hold, we need not be surprised 
that the cause does not move on to immedi- 
ate triumph. It may be very bad logic for 
men to argue that women should not be en- 
franchised because they do not wish to 
vote, but while nine-tenths of the women 
are indifferent to the subject of Suffrage, 
it is just such argument as depraved human 
nature will use. The women of society, 
those with whom men come in contact, and 
from whom men receive their impressions 
of what Woman is, are not in sympathy 
with the Woman’s Rights movement. Now 
this great mass of inert women must be 
vitalized and aroused to a consciousness of 
the higher life that is to be reached through 
a new womanhood, before men will con- 
cern themselves much about Woman’s 
Rights. Woman must be educated to know 
and to demand her rights, before she will 
getthem. While the representative woman 
of society is the silly creature she now is, 
a being to whom the serious duties of life 
are subordinate to the follies of fashion, 
thinking men will be very sure to look with 
distrust on the Woman’s Rights movement, 
unless they have a reformer’s faith in the 
universal expediency of justice. A great 
many people are becoming dissatisfied 
with that sentimental theory of Suffrage 
which would considerthe ‘‘Missing Link” of 
Darwin’s theory of evolution of more value 
as a voter than as a creature of scientific 
discovery. These people must be convinced 
that the enfranchisement of any new class 
of persons would be advantageous to the 
State before they will favor their admission 
to the polls. This may be a very unjust 
way of viewing the question, but it is the 
“way of the world.” 

Ozark, Mo. H. Ciay NEVILLE. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The novel and brilliant Japanese dress of 
Mr. Scudder’s two juvenile books, ‘‘The 
Bodley Family” and ‘‘The Bodleys Telling 
Stories,” and the capital stories and pic- 
tures which they contain, have insured 
them a wide popularity, and orders are 
coming in thick and fast upon the publish- 
ers, Hurd and Houghton, whose presses are 
kept running day and night. The same 
firm are receiving many letters from presi- 
dents of colleges throughout the country, 
warmly commending Prof. Shairp’s little 
work on ‘‘Poetic Interpretation of Nature,” 
and announcing their intention of using it 
in their classes, and recommending it to 
the students under their charge. They 
also have had a fresh evidence of the desire 
to emigrate, in the interest which Col. 

















Hodge's little book on ‘‘Arizona” has ex. 
cited, and the constant calls which they are 
receiving for it. 


Mvusic.—Two pieces of music have been 
received by the JOURNAL, one a pretty home 
piece; words and music by Miss Anna (. 
Hitts, called ‘‘The Dear Old Homestead.” 
Another a minstrel song; words and music 
by Horace Dumors. They are both pub. 
lished by F. W. Helmick, of Cincinnati, 


- SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


The University of Tmccuste * 
: ad colonia couse egiate ed pet Le sical 
and scientific courses, on terms of equalit: wish 
mee, & and at an expense much helow that, of | 


'y fora cata) to John Basco 
President, Malina Wiecssn ™ Seeom, 


MEDICAL | REGISTER. - 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 
gematly Physician to the North End Mission 


Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, Eng’ 
Office hours—until 2 0 "clock, P. M. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and succeseful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to4 Pp. m. 























edHarriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 5 Pp. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


A mogatte Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont 5t., 


Art Petters.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street, 
ooks,—James Go... Lee & She 
D. Lothrop & p & Co. Lockwood, Brooks & Ce, 
Roberts Brothers, Bosto 
Ps amelie Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 


“Eat Boteem ite H.L , 24 Hamil- 


pe tee, Ee. Mrs. H. 8. Hi 6 East. 
St., New York. ” . 


Furniture, —Shaw & lin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, 8) Shaw a 60. ea 


aot Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 


Music Syestoners, Gofave Ditson &. 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Swansea Senge Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 











_ Bhotographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 


, ~ Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
e Spostanvant.—Racl Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 


Schoots, Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
on. wae @ ffee.—Oriental Tea ompany, 82 
‘ourt 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has REMOVED her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 


Wanted,—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 
Dress Reform ms, 2 44 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. M. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 


PEN MARKING. 


Monograms and Fancy Letters drawn upon all 
Linen and Cotten Goods, with Ink warranted Indeli- 
ble. Also Roman and Writing. 

M. B. TOBEY, . 

28 Temple Place, Boston. 1m3 
































CHINA PAINTING. 


A Practical Manual for Amateurs. 


By Miss M. Louise M. Laughlin. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of the Price 75 cents. 


ROBERT CLARK & CO. Publishers, 


Cincinnati, 


Boston. 
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